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Persia and the 


W nen a Socialist backbencher remarked in the 
House of Commons last week that Teheran 
might be the Sarajevo of the Third World War, 
was he greatly exaggerating? The murder of 
General Razmara was only one trick in the game 
which began in the winter of 1945-6, when Mr. 
Bevin swung the Americans behind the British 
resistance to the Russian-sponsored Democrats 
in Azerbaijan. Since then, Persia has been one 
of the most dangerous of all the danger spots 
of the Cold War. It is vital to Britain—and now 
to America—because in and around its Southern 
territories lie the chief oil reserves of the Wes- 
tern world. It is vital to Russia because it is 
contiguous to the Caspian oilfields. Its poli- 
ticians, skilled in the use of Persia’s secret 
weapon, the double bluff, have made duplicity 
a patriotic virtue. Their sole concern is to main- 
tain the Persian status quo by using the East in 
order to prevent absorption by the West, and 
the West in order to prevent absorption by the 
East. Though many landowners hate Russia, and 
remember that, ever since 1917, social unrest 
in backward countries has been one of the main 
Soviet weapons, some have at times been ready 
to make a deal with the U.S.S.R. The 
Nationalists, in turn, have disliked Britain 
as an imperialist Power, which in the last resort 
can always rely on a “ spontaneous ” tribal revolt 
in the South to enforce her will in Teheran. 
Now they are getting to know the Americans 
too; and they like them no better. 

Far below the tiny clique of politicians, littera- 
teurs and landowners in Teheran, are the com- 


mon people. Despite the vast revenues from 
oil, they remain, like their Arab neighbours in 
Iraq, destitute, diseased and miserably 
oppressed. To some of them, particularly in 
the Anglo-Iranian oilfields, the Russian-aligned 
Tudeh Party makes an appeal. Others take their 
leadership from the Nationalist fanatics of the 
extreme Right who were responsible for General 
Razmara’s murder. The trouble about Persia is 
that both social revolution and social evolution 
must be imported: to-day the people lack the 
strength to better themselves. At present, the 
strongest Persian sentiment is a Moslem 
Nationalism which violently resents all 
foreigners and all the changes which they bring. 
In the eyes of the landowners, the Tudeh party 
is suspect as an instrument of Russian policy; 
but they equally suspected General Razmara’s 
reformism. The General—more of an intelli- 
gent realist than his predecessors—was genuinely 
seeking to use extra royalties under the pro- 
posed new agreement with Anglo-Iranian in 
order to begin the long-overdue work of social 
reconstruction; he was murdered because he 
seemed to be the agent of Western imperialism. 
If revolution would swing Persia into the Soviet 
sphere, social reform would tie her still more 
tightly into the Western alliance. Hence the 
chronic sterility of Persian politics. 

What can be done to immunise this danger- 
spot? Partition, carried out de facto by the occu- 
pation armies during the war, was thought 
possible by the British in 1946, but turned down 
by the Russians and Americans. To-day, as 
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Powers 


then, Persian partition could only be carried 
out by force. For the time being, therefore, the 
underground struggle will go on, abated only by 
the knowledge on both sides that any excessive 
success might precipitate world war, and by the 
skill of the Persian politicians in exploiting their 
own impotence and corruption. The Tudeh, with 
Russian blessing, will continue to agitate against 
“Western Imperialism.” The West, in turn, will 
continue to urge the wisdom of social reform and 
the Western connection. Some reactionary land- 
lords look West, but all hate the idea of social 
reform, while the religious fanatics and the 
Tudeh, for different ends, want social change 
without the West. Here is one battlefield of the 
Cold War where there is no obvious formula for 
the cease-fire and where a solution is impossible 
save as the corollary of an overall Great Power 
agreement. 


The Issues in Paris 


From the Deputies’ dreary wrangle in Paris 
one thing emerges more and more clearly: there 
is no confideftce in either camp that the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, if it meets at all, will reach 
agreement. Both sides, therefore, seem deter- 
mined so to arrange the agenda that the break- 
down will take place on ground tactically most 
favourable from their respective points of view. 
Mr. Gromyko is insistent in trying to put the 
West into the position in which a direct answer 
must be given to two questions: “Do you in- 
tend to rearm Western Germany? Do you agree 
that, in principle, Germany should be unified? ” 
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His calculation clearly is that, if the American 
answers to these questions are what he expects 
them to be, the West can then be arraigned as 
warmongers who refuse the legitimate national 
aspirations of the German people and want 
merely to use Germany’s youth as mercenaries 
in an attack on the Soviet Union. 

On the other side, Dr. Jessup, the U.S. dele- 
gate, is equally determined to arraign the Rus- 
sians as warmongers whose aim is to frustrate 
any German contribution to Western defence 
while they busily build up the Bereitschaften in 
the Eastern Zone and enlarge the armies of the 
other defeated countries, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, in defiance of the Peace Treaties. It 
is unfortunately only too obvious that this poli- 
tical tactic is largely influenced by the view of 
the Pentagon that Western Germany must at 
all costs be rearmed, and by the defeatist belief 
of the State Department that any unified and 
de-militarised Germany would become a vacuum 
which could only be filled by Communism. Dr. 
Jessup’s concern therefore is to keep the prob- 
lem of Germany well in the background on the 
agenda, and to make the first and main business 
a discussion of “causes of tension,” in which it 
can be made to appear that breakdown in the 
Council’s meeting will be due to Soviet “ hos- 
tility’ and violation of Treaties. 

This “deaf men’s dialogue” in which one 
side says “ cause ” and the other “ result” when- 
ever the words “German rearmament” crop 
up, is creating, writes our correspondent in Paris, 
a deplorable impression. Since the Russians had 
pressed for this meeting for five months, the 
French public had reasonably inferred that they 
were ready to make important concessions in 
return for an undertaking by the West not to 
rearm Western Germany. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Gromyko has not foreshadowed concessions, and 
the opportunity for realistic bargaining on these 
lines is being frittered away. On the other side, 
Dr. Jessup, embarrassed by Eisenhower’s state- 
ment that he would not hesitate to drop atom 
bombs in “self defence,” and that he was con- 
fident of holding a “Breton redoubt” as a 
French Pusan, is being as “difficult” as Mr. 
Gromyko. In fact, no indication has come from 
the West of the price they would accept from 
the Soviet Union for keeping Western Germany 
disarmed. 

To those who feel that a breakdown of the 
Big Four talks might have terrible results—it 
would almost certainly convince the Russians 
that war is inevitable—the tendency in Western 
diplomatic circles to dismiss coming failure, 
with a shrug, as “natural,” is disconcerting. It 
is commonly said that, “in a year or two,” 
America will be able to scare the Soviet Union 
into some sort of “global” surrender on all 
questions, and that she is not to-day interested 
in minor concessions. What is overlooked is 
that Western Europe is still profoundly 
neutralist despite its formal adherence to the 
Atlantic Pact. If the Deputies fail to agree and 
the impression is given that this is due at least 
as much to American as to Russian intransi- 
gence, this neutralism will speedily turn to 
defeatism and the divorce between pro- 
American Governments and anti-American 
public opinions will then be consummated. 


® 


In this situation the first duty of Mr. Mor- 
rison at the Foreign Office is clear. It is no 
secret that Britain and France, unlike the U.S., 
see no insuperable objection to placing the ques- 
tion of German demilitarisation on the agenda 
as Mr. Gromyko wishes. Very sensibly we 
regard Western German rearmament not as 
something essential to our security but as a bar- 
gaining counter which we are prepared to give 
up in return for solid Russian concessions. Since 
we cannot discover whether the Russians are 
willing to make those concessions or not until 
the Foreign Ministers meet, our main concern 
is to reach an agreement on the agenda even at 
the cost of giving the Russians some tactical 
advantages. Instead of merely pressing this 


view privately on the Americans, Mr. Morrison 
should instruct Mr. Davies to say so bluntly. 
The risks of a break with the Americans on an 
issue of procedure are far smaller than the peril 
of European demoralisation which must follow 
if, owing to American intransigence, the Con- 
ference is prevented from taking place. 


Conservative Defeat in Australia 


The Conservative Government of Australia 
has been made to look extremely foolish by 
judgments of the High Court which completely 
undermine Mr. Menzies’ attempt to suppress 
democratic liberties under the pretence of sup- 
pressing Communism. Not only has the High 
Court invalidated the Communist Party Dis- 
solution Act, but it has also rapped the Govern- 
ment’s knuckles for trying—by means of a care- 
fully drafted preamble to the Act—to reduce 
the scope of the Act of 1901 by which the-five 
States federated into the Commonwealth. 
Jealous of their rights, the States refused to 
grant wide powers to the Federal Government 
except in time of war; and this refusal, time and 
time again, has been used by Australian Con- 
servatives to invalidate progressive legislation 
enacted in Canberra. Two cases in the Labour 
Government’s late period of office were the Acts 
to introduce a national health service and to 
nationalise the banks: both were killed by the 
High Court. This time it is the Conservatives 
themselves who are bitten. Mr. Menzies tried 
to save his Act by arguing that Australia is not 
at peace with Russia, except in a technical sense, 
and that the Federal Parliament was therefore 
invested with the special war-time powers con- 
ceded by the 1901 Act. The High Court has 
washed away this camouflage. 

So wide were the powers of suppression and 
interference allowed by Mr. Menzies’ Act that 
it is doubtful how far it could have been used 
except as a means of intimidation. No sooner 
was it published as a Bill—said at the time to be 
the price Mr. Menzies had to pay for Catholic 
support at the general election—than ten of the 
largest Australian unions announced that they 
would declare a general strike if any one of their 
officials were interfered with under the terms of 
such legislation. All that Mr. Menzies can now 
do is to go to the country and to make the Bill 
the subject of a referendum. But with the cost 
of living steeply rising at home, and with 
Japanese rearmament on American initiative a 
matter of acute anxiety to Australians of all 
parties, it may be doubted whether the Australian 
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Conservatives will face a general election in very 
good heart. 


Racialism in South Africa 

Another Conservative Dominion Government 
is also facing constitutional difficulties. The 
Nationalist Government of South Africa was 
able to put through its Suppression of Com- 
munism Act without constitutional obstruction 
—although the Act makes nonsense of any 
democratic constitution—but is finding it less 
easy tc climinate one of the few remaining 
vestiges of British liberalism in South Africa. 
Under the 1909 Act of Union, the Cape Pro- 
vince retained a relatively enlightened attitude 
towards its Coloured minority: the present 
Government is now trying to abolish that 
minority’s slender but cherished democratic 
privileges, and to remove the Coloured electorate 
to a separate roll which would finally suffocate 
their still small voice in Parliament. The Oppo- 
sition, to its credit, is fighting against this 
attempt to fortify racialism in the Union. It 
argues that the “entrenched clauses” of the Act 
of Union require any constitutional change: to 
be supported by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses of Parliament—a majority which the 
Nationalists could not now secure. The law, 
clearly enough, is on the side of the Oj position, 
though it remains to be seen how far the Malan 
Government will allow this to obstruct them. 
Their curious application of the precept ejus 
regio cujus religio seems to mean that anything 
which forwards racialism is necessarily right and 
legal, while anything which buttresses demo- 
cracy is wrong, subversive, and totally forcign 
to South Africa. Hitler had the same idea about 
Germany. 

In the course of the Parliamentary debate, 
Dr. Dénges, the Minister of the Interior, let fall 
remarks which suggest what fate the Nationalists 
reserve for the three British Protectorates 
(Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland) if 
they once get sovereign hold of them. The “en- 
trenched clauses” of the Act of Union, he 
argues, have fallen away now that the Union has 
sovereign status: those parts of the Act, accord- 
ingly, which oblige the British and South 
African Governments to consult native opinion 
in the Protectorates—before enacting any change 
of status—are no longer recognised by the 
Union Government. The King’s right to inter- 
vene on behalf of the natives—specifically recog- 
nised by the Act of Union—is thus denied. This 
is a point of the highest importance. It means 
that no British Government could now transfer 
the Protectorates to the Union, without betray- 
ing its obligations to the natives, unless a new 
Act of Transfer were negotiated in which these 
obligations were clearly restated. To an Act of 
this kind the Nationalists will never agree. The 
obvious conclusion is that no transfer can be 
considered in present circumstances by the 
King’s Government. 


Socialists and Italy 

The decision to turn Comisco into a revived 
Socialist International will not become operative 
until the affiliated parties meet in full conference 
this summer; but it is likely to go through with- 
out challenge. The main difference thus made 
will be that the new International will have 
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greater authority to make pronouncements on 
policy in the name of the democratic Socialist 
movement, especially in relation to European 
affairs and relations between Europe and the 
U.S. The German Social-Democrats will 
become a more important factor in the deter- 
mination of policy; and the International’s 
influence is also likely to react on the internal 
dissension of the Italian Socialists. Comisco has 
been trying for some time to bring about union 
between the Saragattists, who are in the Italian 
Government, and the Romita-Silone groups, 
who are outside. Saragat and Romita are now 
reported to have agreed on a basis for fusioa: 
the conditions are that the Saragattists leave the 
Government and that the united group support 
the Atlantic Pact. But there are complications. 
Some of the Saragattists are most reluctant to 
leave the Government; and Silone, whose group 
stands somewhat to the Left of Romita’s, is now 
in close relation with fractions ideologically still 
further to the Left of Saragat. That is to say, 
he is negotiating with elements among the Nenni 
Socialists, who are apparently thinking of break- 
ing away if there is a chance of forming a 
genuinely Left party free from Communist in- 
fluence; and he is also acting as adviser and 
friend of Magnani and Cucchi, the recent 
seceders from the Communist party, who appear 
to be “neutralists” strongly opposed to Ameri- 
can domination and the Atlantic Pact. In this 
tangled situation, too much haste to promote 
unity might easily lead to more Socialist parties 
instead of fewer. It is to be hoped that, in its 
zeal to unite the Saragat and the Romita sec- 
tions, the International will not drive out the 
Silone group in a new fission. 

A Silenced Voice 

La Prensa had an international reputation for 
plain-speaking and honest reporting. It was not 
a “liberal” organ. On the contrary, together 
with La Nacion, it was the voice of the old- 
fashioned conservatives, of the business and 
landed interests that controlled Argentine 
democracy until the officers’ revolt of 1943. 
Increasingly, it has opposed the Peron regime, 
partly in protest against its systematic erosion of 
democracy, partly in protest against its social 
radicalism, which has rallied the “ shirtsleeved 
ones” to the Peronista banner. It has been 
harassed in return for a long time—the curtail- 
ment of its newsprint import licences was a 
favourite trick—but the regime has so far 
baulked at outright suppression. Last month, 
however, the criticism of its editor and pub- 
lisher, Dr. Gainza Paz, proved more than Peron 
could stand. 

The method used to silence the newspaper 
is typical of Peron’s methods. It was made to 
appear, superficially at least, as a conflict of 
People and Privilege. First, the Peronista trade 
union asked for a share in the paper’s adver- 
tising revenue. When this was refused, the 
union stopped deliveries. This was on January 
26. After negotiations between the union, the 
employers and the Department of Labour had 
broken down, the publishers were assured of 
police protection if they sought to reopen the 
plant.. This promise was a farce. On February 
27, as groups of La Prensa workers approached 
the office, they were attacked by armed thugs, 


while the police made no effort to interfere as 
one man was killed and others wounded. _ After 
the riot, the police took over the printing works, 
arrested a number of the workers and charged 
eye-witnesses (who included a reporter and 
photographer from Life) with incitement to riot. 
Attempts to secure redress through the courts 
having failed, it was clear that La Prensa was to 
be closed—probably for good. Last week, Dr. 
Gainza Paz was arraigned for “ violating national 
security,” while the Peronista unions called for 
a boycott of all merchandise advertised in La 
Prensa. A full-scale offensive has not yet been 
opened against La Nacion: but it may come 
soon. Already, the paper is only permitted to 
sell seventy-five copies across the counter and 
copies are becoming scarce in Buenos Aires. 
Peron’s creeping—and “respectable ”—totali- 
tarianism marches on. 

The Role of American Labour 

The U.S. mobilisation programme has run 
into difficulties. Shortages of materials, the 
failure to check inflation and the inadequacy of 
price controls might have been expected, as the 
Administration hesitated to use to good effect 
the great powers granted by Congress. The 
refusal of organised labour to co-operate with 
Mobiliser Charles Wilson could be more serious. 
It is more than two weeks since Mr. Wilson’s 
labour advisers—who included the most influen- 
tial leaders of the C.1.0., A.F. of L., and the 
independent unions—angrily resigned in a 
body. Only John L. Lewis of the Mineworkers 
stayed behind on Mr. Wilson’s advisory panel. 

The union leaders, representing the United 
Labour. Policy Committee, withdrew in protest 
against the personnel and the policies of the 
Office of Defence Mobilisation. The immediate 
cause of the dispute was the refusal of the unions 
to accept a wage-freeze formula which they 
thought “unfair, unworkable and unjust” to 
Labour. But they justified their walkout by much 
wider charges. Mr. Wilson’s “arrogant seizure 
of control over manpower,” they stated, gave 
no guarantee against industrial conscription con- 
trolled by “the big business clique.” They in- 
sisted that they would not provide window- 
dressing for a mobilisation agency “ staffed ex- 
clusively” by men from the “executive offices 
of big business” who wanted only wage con- 
trols to be effective, while discriminating against 
the consumer by quite unsatisfactory price 
controls. 

The reply of Mr. Wilson and his colleagues 
is that it takes time to make price stabilisation 
work, that it cannot work well unless the wage- 
line is held, and that organised labour is acting 
as an irresponsible pressure group which dis- 
regards the national welfare. Mr. Wilson adds 
that the unions really wanted to control the allo- 
cation of manpower between industry and the 
Services—a charge that the unions deny, though 
there is no doubt that they would have preferred 
labour policy to have been left in the care of 
the “ friendly ” Secretary of Labour, rather than 
entrusted to Mr. Wilson, one of the biggest of 
big business men. What organised labour really 
wants are firm guarantees that its members will 
not be subjected to an industrial draft, and they 
will be ensured a fair share of the pickings of 
rearmament. 
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PARLIAMENT : Privilege and Poppycock 
Wednesday. 

Sexvom in the modern history of Parliament can 
there have been days so successively and trivially 
violent as those of last week. The rowdiness 
began with an announcement on Thursday, that 
Mr. Speaker had rearranged the composition of 
Standing Committees, to allow the Government 
an overall majority of one. These Committees 
have Bills referred to them for detailed discus- 
sion and should reflect the composition of the 
House. By some oversight, they have fer the past 
year been equally divided. The correction of the 
mistake gave rise to pandemonium, that increased 
when the Chairman of the Committee of Selec- 
tion revealed, with a simple honesty, that it had 
come to light when the “Government had 
suffered a reverse in Committee.” The rights of 
Government do not compare with the privileges 
of Opposition—even those won in error. 

The next row came on a question of privilege. 
Sidney Silverman drew attention to a letter 
written to John Rodgers, the Tory Member for 
Sevenoaks, by a vicar in his constituency, protest- 
ing against German rearmament. Rodgers sent 
the letter to the bishop of the diocese, with the 
note: “Is there anything we can do about this? ” 
Such a procedure, Silverman submitted, may be 
a breach of an M.P.s privilege. Egged on by the 
Labour benches—“ write to your M.P. and get the 
sack ”’—Silverman pressed that the matter be 
referred to the Committee of Privileges. In the 
end, an armed truce was agreed on the Speaker’s 
suggestion that he would give a ruling “ without 
prejudice to Silverman’s right” to raise the 
matter again when the Speaker ruled. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Speaker ruled that the ques- 
tion had been improperly raised and could not be 
discussed. It had appeared in the Daily Worker 
two days before Silverman had brought it to the 
House. It was, therefore, out of order, “ not hay- 
ing been raised at the first available opportunity.” 
Silverman protested that his rights had been 
prejudiced. Points of order sprung up from the 
ground like spears. Mr. Speaker, Chuter Ede, 
Churchill and Silverman claimed the floor to- 
gether, each demanding to be heard. Rodgers sat 
still as the Sphinx, until Churchill and Ede at 
length won a thunderous silence for him to make 
a statement of the reasons that prompted him to 
write to a bishop about his constituent’s business. 
Still dissatisfied, the House at length won from its 
new leader an undertaking that an opportunity 
would be found to debate the matter “without 
prejudice to Silverman’s rights.” Once bitten, 
Silverman accepted charily. The tinkle of his 
spurs followed Chuter Ede to his seat. 

At 2.13 a.m. on Friday morning, March 9, a 
new tactic was born; Blitzkreig gave place io 
trench warfare. Seven motions were laid by six 
bright Tories—and Bing and Donnelly—* pray- 
ing the annulment” of orders to permit increased 
prices of various goods. The interest of the 
movers was rather to wear the Government down 
than to stop prices going up. By 4 a.m. trains had 
stopped, and the Tories tired of the game. Sir 
Herbert Williams would have withdrawn his 
motion, as the hour was late. But with Bing’s 
name and Donnelly’s on the paper, leave was 
refused. So the comedy went on. 

At 4.50 a.m. comedy was reduced to farce. Bing 
demanded a division on the Tory prayer that the 
“Women’s Overalls and Aprons” Order be 
annulled. After 2} hours’ protest against the in- 
justice of these orders, not a single Tory voted to 
redress it. As Ross, the Labour Member for 
Kilmarnock observed: “the prayers of the 
wicked add up to nothing.” 
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Sanctions and Agegressors 


Tr was because Great Powers to-day cannot be 
coerced by “sanctions” but only by world war 
itself that Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin 
agreed to their possessing vetoes on the Security 
Council. It was only because Russia was boy- 
cotting the Security Council that the resolutions 
condemning North Korea and, decreeing 
military sanctions against her could be legally 
passed. On the issue of fact, however, we see 
no reason to change our view that North Korea 
committed an act of aggression. The researches 
of the Communist Party, Sir John Pratt and 
Mr. D. N. Pritt suggest that provocation from 
Syngman Rhee was even greater than the world 
has been told. The documents which, it is 
said, were captured by the North Koreans in 
Seoul and sent to Lake Success should obviously 
be published in full. If they are authentic, they 
show that operations on the 38th Parallel had 
already been on a bigger scale than has been 
thought, and that provocation from the South 
was even worse. Nothing, however, as far as 
we can at present see, contradicts the conclusion 
that North Korea launched an offensive with an 
equipment of tanks and artillery which could not 
have been mounted without some weeks of pre- 
paration. The verdict, on the present evidence, 
still seems to us to be one of provoked, not “ un- 
provoked ” aggression. 

This verdict remains in spite of other dis- 
turbing factors. As this journal pointed out on 
the week of the decision, the United Nations 
did not hear the facts stated. The Yugoslav pro- 
posal that North Korea’s case should be heard 
was brushed aside; an interim report from the 
U.N. observers in Korea, which claimed to be 
no more than a repetition of South Korean 
allegations, was accepted as a basis of action; this 
may have been justified by military necessity, 
but it would have been more satisfactory if we 
had been given the independent § con- 
firmation that was promised. We protested 
at the time against President Truman’s 
unilateral decision to “neutralise” Formosa 
during the fighting in Korea—an action from 
which the British dissociated themselves. To 
us it seemed a direct infringement of the rights 
of the new Government of China, 

The case for the U.N. decision to act against 
North Korea was that the slim chance of main- 
taining world peace seemed slightly better if the 
frontiers of territory set up under U.N. auspices 
could not be forcibly overthrown with impunity, 
even where the temptation to do so was strong. 
This possibly good result of deterring Great 
Powers or their satellites from preferring force 
to diplomacy could be obtained only if the 
United Nations’ objectives were clearly stated at 
the time and honestly adhered to in practice. 
United Nations action was indeed highly dan- 
gerous unless U.N, forces were led by a highly 
responsible general in the interests of a policy 
that was clearly not serving the partisan purposes 
of any single Great Power. Unhappily, every 
effort that was made by the British to limit the 
war to its original object was largely aborted by 
MacArthur and his Republican friends in 
the United States. The General’s personal 
statements from Korea did not read like reports 


of United Nations progress, but rather like 
announcements of American Republican inten- 
tions and policy. He obtained permission to cross 
the 38th Parallel, and, in spite of British cautions 
and an explicit warning from the Chinese, he 
marched to the Yalu river. Formosa was not in 
fact neutralised; it received several million 
pounds worth of arms from the United States and 
continued to blockade and harass the China 
coast. The unhappy effect of MacArthur’s visit to 
Chiang Kai-shek, followed by his letter to the 
Veterans, could not be removed by President 
Truman’s rebuke so long as Kuomintang spokes- 
men continued to declare that MacArthur had 
promised to re-establish Chiang Kai-shek in 
power on the mainland, and MacArthur re- 
mained in charge of operations. Kuomintang 
boasts have since been supported by statements 
from Madame Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Kuomintang and American spokesmen, who 
announce. their intention of starting guerilla 
warfare in Southern China with American aid 
at an early date. Thus a United Nations action 
which might have been a sensible move towards 
peace was prejudiced by parallel U.S. actions 
which could be interpreted in China as prepara- 
tions for war. 

It can be held that Communist China, like 
other countries in revolution, would in any case 
have been “expansionist.” There are some ten 
million expatriate Chinese in .South-East Asia, 
who might be a powerful fifth column. No 
one can be sure whether Chinese forces would 
have advanced into North Korea if MacArthur 
had not disregarded the warnings of Peking, and 
advanced to the Yalu river. The Chinese ad- 
vance into Tibet was unnecessary and alarming 
to India, but military action quickly gave place 
to diplomacy. What is doubtful is whether newly 
awakened Asia will be impressed by the U.N. 
vote that China is an aggressor. It invites the 
retort that, on the contrary, China has herself 
been the victim of Western aggression ever since 
the British first shot their way into her ports a 
century ago, and she has only recently liberated 
herself from “aggressors.” Moreover, Mac- 
Arthur’s actions would have provoked the most 
peaceful country. In January, 1950, the American 
President denied that Formosa was of any 
strategic value to the United States. In 1951 
leading American politicians of both parties in- 
sist that Formosa must be held as an anti- 
Communist base. Such statements only con- 
firm the impression that has already been made 
by large-scale American intervention in the 
Chinese revolution; the “China Lobby” in 
Washington, which is determined to persuade 
America to carry through a counter-revolution 
in China, seems often to be more powerful than 
those Americans who still seek a peaceful accom- 
modation with the Peking Government. The 
argument is finally hammered home by General 
MacArthur’s statement that it is America’s duty 
to liberate Asia from Communism, reinforced 
by the declaration that the Japanese are to be 
rearmed as allies of America in the Pacific. The 
rearming of Japan under such auspices amounts 
by itself to an ominous threat of renewed aggres- 
sion against China; it is only five years since these 
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Japanese militarists were driven from Chinese 
soil after the third invasion of the country within 
fifty years. 

In view of all this, common sense is revolted 
by any proposal to attempt sanctions against 
China; some politicians can make a case, but no 
one will be convinced. A U.N. Committee is 
now “considering ”’—how seriously we cannot 
say—sanctions against China. What, short of 
the war that MacArthur has openly favoured, 
can sanctions mean in the case of China 
which can at best only with great diffi- 
culty be persuaded to continue trade or diplo- 
matic relations with the West? The British 
understand this; they do not share Mr. Henry 
Luce’s missionary zeal to conquer China for 
Christianity and the Western way of life, and they 
only reluctantly agreed to the amended aggres- 
sion resolution because this was the only way to 
stop a resolution imposing sanctions at once. 
They hoped, after accepting the Resolution 
to be in a position to prevent the folly of imposing 
sanctions. One of Mr. Morrison’s early duties as 
Foreign Secretary will be to explain to America 
that it is not only Leftists, Radicals, anti-Ameri- 
cans and other fellow-travellers, but the general 
public opinion of England which holds that to 
extend the war from Korea to China would be 
morally wrong and strategically suicidal. 


Raw Materials 
II.—TOWARDS A SOLUTION. 


Tue members of the Senate Sub-Committee 
that asked the other day for an International 
Board to allocate raw materials and fix their 
prices would be startled to find that they have 
been talking Socialism. For what separates the 
views of the Senate Sub-Committee and of 
Socialists from the views of, say, the Malaya 
tin-producers is their attitude to the market. 
The tin-producers regard the law of supply and 
demand as the expression of an ineluctable pro- 
cess like the cycle of the seasons. Socialists 
(and, seemingly, the. Sub-Committee) believe 
that, with the deliberate intervention of Govern- 
ments, even world markets can be planned by 
an allocation system. It is a paradox that, 
through the force of events, it is the hard-headed 
business-men of America who are clamouring 
for the realisation of a Socialist principle. 

The demand for a Combined Raw Materials 
Board was advanced last summer by the Labour 
delegates to the Council of Europe when the 
Korean war had changed the prospect of com- 
modity surpluses into one of commodity defi- 
ciencies. They were soon reinforced by the 
French Government, whose economic mission to 
Britain, led by M. Buron, urged the British 
Government to recognise the dangers facing the 
whole of industrial Western Europe as a result 
of an extravagant rise in prices and a shortage 
of materials. The Treasury was reluctant to 
accept suggestions for the internationally 
organised control of resources. Were not the 
dollars pouring in for tin and rubber? Every- 
thing the Midases touched turned to dollars. 
But the toast to our successful balancing of the 
dollar account may have to be drunk from an 
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empty cup. We have the dollars; but the vital 
materials have drained away. 

“We, as merchants,” said Mr. H. T. Karsten, 
Chairman of the Rubber Trade Association of 
London, the other day, “cannot but deprecate 
the interference with the natural flow of free 
trade.” He was speaking of the desire for an 
equitable division of rubber supplies through- 
out the world, and of the international 
machinery necessary to obtain it. But Britain’s 
present problem is not a trading problem. The 
merchants have done very nicely. Britain’s prob- 
lem is a problem of physical assets, and has to 
be solved in face of merchant-resistance. 

Last December, Britain joined with the other 
O.E.E.C. countries in affirming in Paris that 
“only concerted action by Member countries, 
the U.S.A. and Canada . . . will render it pos- 
sible to find a solution for the serious problems 
arising out of the scarcity of raw materials.” 
The O.E.E.C. report recommended, in brief, 
that production of certain key materials like 
coal, metal ores, sulphur, aluminium, and so on, 
should be expanded, while at the same time it 
made recommendations—respectfully—to the 
U.S.A. for a public-spirited sulphur and cotton 
policy, and to the United Kingdom for a wool 
conference. The expansionist advice given by 
O.E.E.C. is not such an insistence on the obvious 
as might appear at first sight. Before Korea, 
when markets were falling and there was talk 
of over-production by bodies as diverse as the 
Malayan Chamber of Mines and the Economic 
Committee for Europe, the tendency was to 
restrain output, whether it be by a tin cartel or 
the Schuman Plan. The advice to the U.S. 
was equally valid but more original. While the 
U.S. had surplus resources, her sole inter- 
national responsibility, in the eyes of most Euro- 
peans, was to dish out the dollars in order to 
relieve herself of what would otherwise have 
been an embarrassment of over-production. 
Now, however, Europe was asking the U.S. 
to make herself poorer. It was the difference 
between a self-interested blood-letting for a 
plethora, and the compulsory donation of a pint 
of blood. 

At the end of 1950 the danger of unemploy- 
ment in Europe, and particularly in Britain, 
through material shortages was imminent. 
To-day we are already wrestling with it. The 
production committees of N.A.T.O. and the 
Brussels Pact have proved useless to deal with the 
problem. O.E.E.C., though capable of giving good 
counsel, as a European body including countries 
which are not even members of the Atlantic 
Pact, has not been able to provide the inter- 
continental agency necessary to control the price 
and allocation of raw materials. Following Mr. 
Attlee’s timely visit to Washington, an ad hoc 
International Materials Conference, with U.S., 
U.K. and French representation, has been estab- 
lished to act as a loose link between a number 
of International Commodity Committees— 
copper, zinc and lead in one, molybdenum and 
tungsten in another, manganese, nickel and 
cobalt in a third. But are these Committees, de- 
signed to “consider and recommend to Govern- 
ments specific action”, capable of stabilizing 
markets and regulating supplies? 

The characteristic of the Committees is that 
they act in isolation, are preoccupied with special 


interests, and form no conscious part even of 
N.A.T.O. economic strategy. They have no exe- 
cutive force; they can merely recommend. And 
having recommended, they must stand aside 
while Governments and the trade fight it out. It 
is true that the trade dislikes even the small 
degree of international organisation provided by 
the Commodity Committees. A Rubber Com- 
mittee has yet to bé formed. No wonder, then, 
that the Americans have felt somewhat reluctant 
about having a Sulphur Committee, when they 
have to buy their rubber expensively in the open 
scramble. 

The British representative in Washington on 
the Raw Materials Conference is Viscount 
Knollys, an insurance man of some eminence, 
whom the F.B.I.—the British F.B.I.—has vetted 
“satisfactory.” It is doubtful whether his exist- 
ence, or for that matter, the existence of the Raw 
Materials Conference is widely known among 
British trade unionists. Yet the time cannot be 
far distant when the men at the bench will be 
asking, ““ Where’s the stuff?” And when they 
ask that question, they will want to know what 
sort of representation they have on the body that 
is trying to obtain a fair share of raw materials. 

On February 13, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer “whether he 
would continue to bear in mind, in regard to the 
non-ferrous metals Committee, the desirability of 
having as a British Member of the Committee 
someone thoroughly familiar with the British 
Midlands metal manufacturing industry?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Gaitskell. 

If Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Gaitskell had in their 
intention a Midland metals dealer, they would 
seem to purpose a continuation of the present 
trend of the Committees—which is to give no 
say to the men who actually produce and use 
the material. The Government should urgently 
appoint both to the Raw Materials Conference 
and to the Commodity Committees trade 
unionists who will be able to represent the 
views of their members and interpret to them the 
decisions of the Committees. 

That would be an act of first aid. But a funda- 
mental reform of the structure of the Conference 
and its Committees must come about quickly, if 
the world-wide inflation is to be arrested and 
Anglo-American harmony preserved. The pre- 
sent system has not avoided topsy-turvy prices 
and an American buyers’ strike. What is re- 
quired is a strong Combined Resources Board, 
open to all countries who are ready to join and 
put their resources in the pool, and capable of 
controlling by its collective purchasing power 
those other resources not within its members’ 
disposition. Only in that way can there be the 
obvious swap, for example, of rubber for 
sulphur at a fair price which would both pro- 
mote a stable market and secure our current 
needs. 

It would not be enough for the new Board 
to be an inter-governmental agency. It should 
have as assessors representatives of the interests 
involved—producers as well as consumers. Such 
a Board would, it is true, involve a renunciation 
of the Law of Supply and Demand. But if a 
Senate Sub-Committee is ready to testify to a 
change of heart, should a Labour Government 
be slow to avow itself Socialist? 

Maurice EDELMAN 
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London Diary 


How often in politics what was right on Wed- 
nesday has become wrong on Friday morning. 
On Tuesday I had written that Mr. Morrison 
looked like being the next Foreign Secretary. 
On Wednesday, in company with many other 
journalists, I learnt that the post was still open 
and that Mr. Attlee had not yet made up his 
mind. It was, in fact, on Wednesday that the 
change came. At the last moment Mr. Bevin 
renewed his demand that, if he was to resign, 
his successor should be James Griffiths, a trade 
unionist on whom he could rely. By Thursday 
evening, however, it was clear that this was not 
acceptable; but even then, the outgoing Foreign 
Secretary found great difficulty in accepting 
either the readjustment of official residence and 
rooms which the change should bring with it, 
or the text of the communiqué in which Mr. 
Attlee announced the decision. If you compare 
the eulogistic length of the communiqué finally 
issued with the sparse text of the announcement 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’ tragic illness and resig- 
nation last autumn, you can get some idea of the 
extraordinary hold which Ernest Bevin exerts 
on the Prime Minister. I write “exerts 
advisedly because his reluctant resignation from 
the Foreign Office still leaves him, despite his 
infirmity, the most commanding figure in the 
Cabinet. 

Herbert Morrison will settle in quickly 
and become master in his own house, but the 
presence of the formidable ex-Foreign Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet cannot but be somewhat 
embarrassing for him. On one matter at least 
I hope they may continue to differ. For some 
time past Ernest Bevin has pretty well given up 
hope of achieving any negotiated settlement 
with the U.S.S.R. Mr. Morrison will start with 
as deep a hostility to Communism as Mr. Bevin, 
but he will have a great ambition to pull off 
something big, and he will not be distracted, I 
think, by his predecessor in his new role as 
Elder Statesman. Mr. Bevin is to be the chair- 
man of some very important Cabinet commit- 
tees, and that means that neither Mr. Bevan nor 
Mr. Gaitskell will find it easy to achieve Stafford 
Cripps’ place as leader of the economic front. 
This reshuffle, in fact, is not the end, but the 
uneasy beginning of a readjustment in the 
balance of power inside the Cabinet. 

* * * 


” 


A day-long general strike in the second lar- 
gest town in Spain, with angry crowds milling 
through the streets, the burning of motor cars, 
the breaking of windows, and all the signs of 
violent emotion which mark a long period of 
frustration and suppression—this is news in- 


deed. Even the great Basque strike of 1947 
was less sensational. A friend who was lately in 
Barcelona and other parts of Spain lists several 
causes of the Barcelona upheaval, of which anger 
and neat-starvation are the most fundamental, 
No doubt the Communists played their part, but 
what is to stop them while even the white- 
washing official statistics of Spain show that the 
average Spaniard is much worse off than he 
was before the civil war? I’m told that the 
poverty you find within a stone’s throw of the 
Ramblas of Barcelona is probably the worst in 
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Europe. Another reason why the facade of 
Franco’s Spain breaks down in Barcelona is, of 
course, Catalan naticnalism, outraged by 
Franco’s rigid “Castilian centralism.” The 
Basque language may not be printed in Spain 
to-day; the Catalan language may be printed 
only in a few carefully censored beoks. No 
newspapers may be published except in Spanish. 
Until lately it was unwise even for Government- 
appointed officials in Barcelona to speak their 
native Catalan. (It is still unwise for them to 
speak Basque in Bilbao.) Franco in fact has 
resurrected the traditional bogy of all rulers of 
Spain and linked it with an economic and social 
revolt of his own century. The outburst should 
come as a useful reminder to those who are 
ready to throw away ‘heir military judgment 
together with their moral and political prin- 
ciples in the belief that Franco will be a valuable 
member of the Atlantic Alliance. 


* * * 


The revival of discussion about the facts of 
aggression in Korea gives particular point to 
Alexander Werth’s quite admirable Montague 
Burton Lecture on the conflict between East and 
West. This was recently published in pamphlet 
form by the University of Leeds. It contains 
extremely sensible reflections on Europe and 
world affairs by a journalist whose strong criti- 
cisms and judgments about the U.S.S.R. are 
based on long and intimate knowledge of a coun- 
try the language of which he speaks as easily as 
English. He pleads particularly for the old habit 
of “scholarly journalism,” that is for the return 
to the tradition of independent, inquiry, which 
one associates with people like H. N. Brailsford, 
H. W. Nevinson and the late Ian Morrison ot 
The Times. The essence of this journalism was 
to refuse the “hand-out”; Werth quotes a 
famous former Paris correspondent of this jour- 
nal who used to say: “It must be true; the Quai 
d@’Orsay has denied it.” The Korean story pro- 
vides an illustration of Werth’s point. The 
world press accepted the original hand-out at its 
face value; to-day, hardiy anyone knows how 
much or how little to believe of the very different 
story now told in documents that may or may 
not be authentic. With no facts to go on every- 
one believes whatever best fits his ideological 
prejudices. 

* * * 

Apropos opinions based on ignorance, take 
the example of the sentry Fargie. Rumour apart, 
all we know is that this British soldier was sen- 
tenced to 10 years imprisonment by a court 
martial for having killed a Korean. This was 
so strange a sentence, if Fargie was actually on 
sentry go at the time, that every thoughtful 
person assumed some complicating factors. 
Many thoughtless people, however, were just 
angry that any English sentry should be 
punished for shooting a Korean in any circum- 
stances. Anyway, the readers of the Daily 
Express, with no facts at all to go on, were asked 
to give their opinions of the sentence. Now we 
learn, again without any facts, that the sentence 
has been quashed. Whereupon the Daily Express 
publishes the popular vote in favour of the 
sentry’s acquittal on the principle clearly of vox 
popult, vox dei. The only conclusion I can draw 
from this odd series of events is that the facts 


on which a mana is convicted at a court martial 
ought to be published and that the reasons for 
his sentence being confirmed or quashed ought 
also to be made known. 

* * * 


The Norwegian State Football Pool is re- 
ported to have made a record profit last year; 
out of this profit scientific research will get 
£420,000 and “the promotion of sport” will 
have to be content with £230,000. This sug- 
gests a useful way of cap’:alising our own non- 
conformist consciences. Already we take the 
sin out of cinema on Sundays by deflecting some 
of its wages to charity. Why not extort playing 
fields for children out of the proceeds of “ penny 
points,” and succour the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research in its constant 
battle with the Treasury? 

The Norwegian scheme, with the approval 
cf Parliament, allots the first £50,000 pools sur- 
plus to a State Sports Office, which re-allocates 
it among worthy causes (reluctantly excluding, 
perhaps, the promotion of more football pools); 
and then science, in the person of the Norwegian 
Research Council, steps up to take a proportion 
that increases rapidiy as the share that goes to 
sport grows less. If the year’s surplus is more 
than £350,000, eighty per cent. of it goes to 
science. I rather like the whole idea. There 
would be true democracy in a plan that linked 
the fortunes of a committee of the Privy Council 
with those of Sheffield Wednesday. 


* * * 


I'm told that Mecklenburgh Square may be 
saved at least from some of the developments 
planned for it by the Lord Mayor of London’s 
Thanksgiving Fund and the London House 
autherities. If so, the reason will be shortage of 
money. The Fund is expected to close at the 
end of this month and so far enough has not 
been raised to build the £800,000 overseas 
students’ hostel projected for the north side of 
the Square. It was also intended to spend 
£250,000 on reconstructing the east side as an 
American hostel and to endow these two hostels 
and London House to the tune of £600,000. 
Scotland was also promised £150,000. I 
suppose the public’s resistance to subscribe to 
the Fund shows a general lack of enthusiasm for 
a plan to quarantine overseas students and at 
the same time to commit another outrage on 
London’s architectural inheritance. There was 
also a proposal to convert the gardens into tennis 
courts. It is a nice point whether the courts 
would be compatible with the magnificent trees 
of the gardens. 


* * * 


A visiting French rugger team, getting out of 


a motor coach at Buckingham Palace the other 
day, was visibly amused at the clockwork stamp- 
ing and kicking of the two Guardsmen on 
sentry-go ; and I realised that it is probably the 
habit of most British citizens over about four 
years of age to hurry past these jerking auto- 
mata with averted eyes, rather as one pretends 
not to see a person of the opposite sex coming out 
of the bathroom. We know what our Guards- 
men are doing, the noise of their boots leaves 
us in no doubt, and even if we happen to watch 
them walking along, we look away quickly 
when they are about to turn. It is all part of 
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an imperishable British something-or-other, 
and their Majesties seem safer inside the Palace 
than they would if the sentries merely walked 
up and down doing the ordinary rightabout- 
turn of some slovenly line regiment. But 
you can’t explain this to a foreigner. On the 
rare occasions when I have defied convention 
so far as to peep at the face of a stamping 
Guardsman, I have felt relieved that the com- 
bination of bearskin and chinstrap leaves only 
the tip of the nose with which to display 
ernotion. CRiTIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Having been refused permission to build a house 
Mr. — applied for a licence to build a farm 
building. This was granted. 

He then applied . . . for permission to convert 
the building into a dwelling-house. Yesterday this 
was approved.—News Chronicle. (R. E. Hull.) 


There are about 5C0 members of the Association 
of Women with Large Feet.—Yorkshire Dalesman. 
Donald Gilchrist.) 


I lent Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment to 
a friend to read, and when I asked him how he 
hked it he commented: “None of this would 
have happened if they had been to an English 
public school.”—Sunday Times. (T. D. Hunter.) 


The speaker then discussed the current outbreak 
of fowl pest, and used it as an analogy of the 
Government's plans for eliminating unemployment. 
—Knutsford Guardian, (Hamish Mackinven.) 


COCKADOODLEDOO 


When the Tory hounds are on Labour’s traces, 
As planners’ pullets refuse to lay, 

When eggs are flung in Ministers’ faces, 
And the badgered Government stands at bay, 

When serried Tories leap up to ask it 

Why it put its eggs in the Gambia basket, 
When the anti-planner the planner chases 
And Government hens are shooed away, 


When failing fowls and egg-frustration 
Are woven into the ground-nut theme, 
And the eggomaniac Corporation 
Flogged for incompetence extreme, 
While the eggless taxpayer, soaked and thwarted, 
Pays twenty smackers per egg exported, 
And Conservatives clamour for resignation 
On the flop of the Gambia Poultry scheme, 


Though chased once more for a final round-up, 
The Government still no quarter begs— 

Its fate and fortune will not be bound up 
With moulting pullets on their last legs, 

The planners’ plumage is not for plucking, 

Despite Conservative crowing and clucking — 
Gambia and ground-nuts may both be wound up 
But the Front Bench sit till they hatch their eggs 


The Party of peaceful revolution, 
That swallowed the transport system whole, 
That planned production and distribution 
Of power, provisions and steel and coal, 
Can face with firmness and calm composure 
The egg-cup storm and the frank eggsposure, 
It is not egged on to dissolution 
By a trifling sctback in egg control. 


It notes with calmness and cool derision 

The plots concocted in Tory dens, 
t is not turned from its high decision 

By strutting gamecocks in Tory pens— 

The hunt is up and the tempo quickens, 

While rash Conservatives count their chickens, 
But the Government fears no fow! division, 
It will not go out with the Gambia hens. 

SAGITTARIUS 
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Linked with the 
Living Past 


Wauar was it really like to live then? We 
ask as our grandparents, stiff in stovepipe and 
corset, stare at us from the family album. 
Shall we, pressing into the South Bank, feel 
the same way as those whiskered gentlemen 
staring at Mr. Paxton’s glass marvel ? And those 
classics of the history textbooks, the Radical 
artisan, sweated child and female labour, 
cottage industry—how can we think ourselves 
through the printed page into their context ? 
The dry records remain, but the hopes and the 
anger change with the fashions. 

Yet, in Cradley Heath, much of that past is 
still with us. It is only forty years since Mary 
MacArthur led torchlight processions through 
the streets, and brought women draped in 
chains to the Daily News exhibition in London 
to draw attention to the plight of the female 
chainmakers who slaved fifty hours for seven 
shillings. There are eye-witnesses who will 
take you to street corners where “ Our Mary ” 
spoke, and vividly describe the fight that broke 
out when one of the skilled men fearfully 
insulted her. As you stand there, it does not 
seem so long since the cold, dark days of 
1886, when the London unemployed were 
smashing windows in Pall Mall and the 
Sunday Chronicle was raising a strike fund for 
the chainmakers of Cradley Heath, For, on 
these bleak leas at the edge of Staffordshire, 
the crooked streets of brick houses run like 


a set from a period film: the sideburns and 
the fustian have gone, but there are stil! 
Hodgetts, Robinsons and Billinghams rising 
at five-thirty to forge chains, using the same 
tools in the same way as their fathers’ fathers 


and their mothers’ mothers. Bitter memories 
of “ Tommy Truck ” persist, of parents trading 
a day’s work for bread or meat so that their 
children should not go hungry to bed. 

Those days are not so far behind us. Fifty 
years back, the County Medical Officer of 
Worcester was reporting : 

The forges necessary to carry on the nail 
and chain trades are usually placed at the rear 
of the houses, or wedged into confined places, 
and wretched hovels many of them are, being 
damp, dirty, dark and draughty and often 
built against pestilential privy middens .. . 
Children are often employed to blow the forge 
bellows, and not being strong enough to do so 
in the ordinary way are perched up aloft 
close to the roof in dark ill-ventilated cor- 
ners, where they do their work in tread-mill 
fashion. 

You can find many men whose childhood 
was spent under such conditions, still hammer- 
ing the chains for railway couplings, for 
collicries, for ships’ anchors. Here is one in 
his seventies, with fifty-five years spent at 
the same hearth: another, sixty years with 
one firm: a third, who was already old in the 
trade when the Titanic’s anchor chain was 
forged. For chainmaking is a family craft, 
like the potter’s, and all through the nineteenth 
century there was a pool of labour in this 
area upon which the trade could draw, just 
as the Potterics drew upon the people of the 


Five Towns. But this no longer holds true. 
In the period between the wars there were 
complaints about the dearth of entrants into 
the trade, and the same cry is being heard 
to-day. Of more than five hundred boys 
who left local schools last year, not five went 
into chainmaking. While this may not be so 
Serious as it sounds, in a small industry where 
the trade union membership of 1,200 covers 
virtually all the craftsmen, it does reflect 
much the same state of mind as one finds in a 
mining village. Ask the older people in a chain- 
making family if their sons and daughters have 
followed them into the trade, and the reaction 
is mostly that of the collier: ‘“ After what 
we’ve been through? Never!” They will 
tell you how the employers once “ thought 
nothing on us,” and treated them as “ rubbing 
rags,” of years of short time and long unem- 
ployment, of the hard and exhausting effort 
at the forge. Small wonder that the average 
age of the chainmakers moves steadily upwards 
with the years. 

If wages have risen and hours have shortened 
in recent years, if relations between man and 
master have greatly improved—there has not 
been any serious dispute for a long time—little 
has changed in the work itself or the conditions 
under which it is done. Most of the works in 
the Cradley Heath area—about forty of them 
produce nine-tenths of the hand-welded chain 
cables made in Britain—seem like museum 
exhibits, owned by now paternal “ family 
firms.” In small sheds, open for ventilation’s 
sake to the four winds, stand anything up to a 
score. of separate hearths. Each man heats his 
own iron rod in the blazing coke, bends it, 
threads and scarfs the ends, welding them 
together with blows from his “ Dolly” or, if 
the chain is slightly larger, with the “‘ Tommy ” 
or foot-operated hammer. Even now, many of 
these “ Tommy” hammers are sprung by a 
wooden pole wedged between two beams in the 
roof. On a cold day the men perspire: in 
summer, the sweat drenches their clothes. The 
sma!ler work was done, not so very long ago, 
by women. The larger sizes are made out of 
doors. When rods of iron, as much as three 
inches in diameter, must be bent and welded, 
the job may require a chainsmith—the “ tong- 
holder ”—and two strikers, all of them skilled 
men accustomed to working inateam. Using, 
say, hammers weighing eight pounds, each 
striker will deliver up to thirty blows on a 
single link. If a team turns out a length of a 
hundred and twenty links in a day, a simple 
equation in physics will show the amount of 
energy consumed in a shift. 

The trade has its own odd customs. The 
men, who are all on piecework, are pretty much 
their own masters, coming and going when they 
please. Most of them start about six in the 
morning, take their breakfast at nine, and are 
through for the day soon after eleven. A 
working week of little more than thirty hours 
is usual: it is the maximum that a strong, 
skilled man can do without overtaxing himself. 
They stay at home, go to the races or football 
matches when they please. If one of a team is 
sick or away, his fellows must also be idle and 
unpaid, though they receive a basic rate for 
their two weeks’ holiday. They take home, on 
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the average, between six and nine pounds a 
week, the precise figure varying with a man’s 
skill, his speed and the size of chain on which 
he is working. 

Here economic history comes to life. For 
chainmaking, just as much as handloom 
weaving, was originally a cottage industry. 
Outworkers fetched their iron, took it home to 
the hearth at the back of their house, worked 
it, and brought back the finished lengths. All 
over Cradley Heath. you can see the remains of 
these domestic forges. Indeed, many of the 
works are no more than larger sheds in which— 
just as the textbooks say—a master brought 
three, six, a dozen men together under one roof. 
Here is the factory system, frozen at its first 
stage. A few outworkers remain to this day. 
I talked to one woman—“ self-employed,” she 
is keeping on to qualify for her pension—who 
has brought up a family, all the while 
putting in four or five hours a day in 
the primitive forge beside the house. She 
finished a length of decorative chain, put 
slack on her fire, and went in to prepare her 
husband’s dinner. Change her costume, and 
this is 1851. 

It is not only the physical setting that forges 
this link with the past. Burke could have found 
his living traditions here. The chainsmiths 
were proud of their Staffordshire bull terriers, 
bred for baiting and fighting, and there are 
still men who can tell you where dogs are 
matched. Their fighting cockerels, nowadays, 
go into the pot rather than the ring, but there 
are men who bet a day’s pay on the flight of a 
fancied pigeon. Evangelism, a century ago, 
fought Chartism for the soul of the proletarian : 
round Cradley Heath, the brick chapels that 
were its outposts are still manned by Primitive 
Methodists and Baptists and Wesleyans. Local 
Labour leaders teach on Sundays in the Ragged 
Schools their fathers built. Many of them are 
Radicals rather than Socialists, teetotallers, men 
with stiff high collars and gold Alberts who 
would look at ease and feel at home in one of 
those groups that hang on the walls of every 
Labour Hall. In Cradley Heath, the Chain 
Makers and Strikers’ Association seems more 
like a club than a trade union, for how many 
unions could assemble virtually every member 
for a jubilee celebration ? 

Small though the trade may be, it is vital. 
Machines have come in to put clectric in place 
of manuai welding, and they turn out an 
increasing proportion of the chain cable. But 
there are still many tasks for which the hand- 
made product is preferred British chain 
goes all over the world, for it is superior to any 
competitor. (There is an amusing story of the 
seduction of Cradley Heath men to the Ruhr 
early in the century, and the means used to 
entice them back before they could pass on their 
skills to German workers.) Yet what is to happen 
as the craftsmen fade away? Already, most 
firms cannot meet the demand for lack of 
trained men, and there is no reason to expect 
a change for the better. This craft will linger ; it 
must linger, for there is still no proper sub- 
stitute for its product. But Cradley Heath is 
at last being overtaken by the Industrial 
Revolution. 

NorMaN MacKenzis 





Killing a School 


DisFNCHANTMENT is visible among former 
enthusiasts for “comprehensive” schools. 
Some of them have found, it appears, that 
simple human problems will keep on crop- 
ping up to make this cure for educational in- 
equality seem worse than the disease. In some 
parts of the country the cure has gone sour 
enough to be ettisoned; but in the Administra- 
tive County of London, where maximum oppor- 
tunity for children (it is now being called 
“parity of esteem”) is judged to be a shade less 
important than ease of administration, the plan 
goes grimly on. Grimly, because it means death 
to the Grammar schools, even where they might 
have thought themselves protected by trust 
deeds delivering them into the care of the 
L.C.C. under the Charitable Trusts,Acts. Con- 
sider three current examples. In the case of 
George Green’s School, Poplar, Hackney Downs 
School, and St. Marylebone Grammar School 
(all privately established many years ago), the 
L.C.C., which for the past forty years has filled 
the role of financial saviour and trustee, now 
seeks to add that of executioner: they are to 
be merged, whether they like it or not, with 
Council schools in their respective districts. 
There is, however, a hitch. Within the terms 
of Section 9 of the Education Act, 1944, these 
three schools are “secondary schools main- 
tained by a local education authority,” but none 
of them was in fact “established by a local 
education authority.” They appear, therefore 


(though. this is disputed and.at»present-anre- 
solved), to be identified under this section as 
“voluntary schools ”’; and a school so classified, 
unlike a County school, cannot be merged with- 


out the consent of its Governers. This am- 
biguity of status was embarrassing to the L.C.C. 
Somehow, to be eligible for execution, the three 
must be firmly classified as County schools; and, 
as trustee, the L.C.C. was competent to ask the 
Minister of Education to make the change. 
Clearly, it would look better if the schools them- 
selves appeared to be initiating the idea; so 
their Boards of Governors were asked by the 
L.C.C. to submit proposals for transmission to 
the Minister; and by way of sustaining them in 
the process of digging their own graves, the 
L.C.C. obligingly—and unasked—supplied them 
with the wording of a resolution that would 
have this effect. 

The Governing Boards of these schools hold 
office for three years only—at the pleasure of the 
L.C.C. and with functions that are purely 
advisory. It follows that the L.C.C. can “ pack” 
them as it wishes and, in the event of sustained 
obstructiveness, as it probably would. Since 
education became the plaything of municipal 
politics, it has been part of the game that the 
constitution of the Boards should reflect chang- 
ing political ascendencies on the local Council. 
In the case of Hackney Downs School, it seems, 
the L.C.C.’s present purpose would have been 
achieved whether the Board had been “ packed ” 
or not: the Governors signed on the dotted line 
and—to the accompaniment, no doubt, of some 
damaged consciences—the obliteration of their 
school is assured. 

The Governors of St. Marylebone School, 


despite their Labour majority, were less tract- 
able. Quite unexpectedly, they refused to 
play on the terms dictated. Their school, 
founded in 1792 by the Philological Society, 
had established broad traditions—among them 
that of forming into a consciously happy com- 
munity boys from varying classes of homes, and 
giying them opportunities most suited to their 
ability, in a concentrated education that would 
be hopelessly dissipated ir the larger congrega- 
tion now proposed. It has produced such diverse 
kinds of men as Jerome K. Jerome, the late 
Lord Rothermere, Sydney Dark, H. C. Beech- 
ing, and Bertram Mills. As a Grammar school 
it offers one of the few remaining openings for 
London boys whose impecunious parents want 
them prepared for universities. With no satis- 
factory alternative in sight for the foreseeable 
future (the “secondary modern schools” do 
not provide it), the St. Marylebone Governors 
feel that their appeal to tradition has fact a 
well as sentiment to support it. “ 
County Hall, therefore, woos them no longer. 
It has decided to press for a Ministerial order 
imposing county status on the rebel school, by 
way of dressing it, so to speak, for sacrifice. 
As is usual in the case of enabling statutes that 
contain possibilities of Ministerial injustice, 
Parliament provided in the Education Act, 1944 
(section 17 (4)) that trust deeds of the St. Mary- 
lebone variety should not be violated (the word 
actually used is “ modified”) unless it was 
“‘expedient in the interests of the school.” It 
was also conceded that Boards of Governors (or 
any ten municipal electors) could petition the 
Minister if and when he. was considering a pro- 
posal to mark them down for “ modification.” 
The Governors in this case are putting up the 
not unreasonable objection that it is not “ expe- 
dient in the interests” of their school that it be 
liquidated; and Mr. Tomlinson, answering a 
question in the Commons on March 5, said that 
he was then considering the application of the 
Governors of St. Marylebone School that it 
should become a “ voluntary controlled school.” 
The St. Marylebone Governors, in fact, 
almost equally divided in political allegiance 
and serving harmoniously under a Labour chair- 
man, are being a nuisance. They have made a 
national issue of a minor local mopping-up 
operation from which decent people could have 
averted their gaze until it was over. From now 
on, as the rumpus grows in the national and 
local press and The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, the Minister of Education will be in a 
position rather worse than that of a Home Sec- 
retary considering whether to commute a capital 
sentence or let the man hang; rather worse, that 
is to say, because in granting a reprieve to the 
school the Minister would have merely his own 
unequivocal firmness with which to forestall 
fresh clamour for a hanging. There is no British 
system of administration, national or local, that 
is not the stronger for having tolerated excep- 
tions, and the Minister could well decide that 
this much-loved school must be one of them. 
There is one aspect of British life that is suffer- 
ing gravely from the incursion into municipal 
affairs of those political allegiances whose answer 
to the voice of reason is “My party, right or 
wrong.” It is the education of our children. 
C. H. Rotrn 
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““Red Belt” 


T ue “Red Belt” of Paris isn’t all Red; it has 
many deep blue patches like Neuilly; which is 
almost solidly Gaullist. St. Denis and Ivry are 
predominantly Red, but at Boulogne-Billancourt, 
notwithstanding its high revolutionary reputation, 
one finds a bit of everything. The Town Council, 
housed in the luxurious Mairie, built during the 
building boom of the early ‘thirties, was elected 
in 1947 and consists of 16 Gaullists, 15 Com- 
munists, and 6 Socialists: and the Mayor, M. Le 
Gallo, is an old Socialist militant, Boulogne- 
Billancourt is, in reality, part of Paris, and one 
of the Metro lines runs right through it, as far as 
Sévres Bridge. Yet, like all Paris suburbs, it 
looks different from Paris the very moment you 
cross the old line of fortifs at the Porte Saint- 
Cloud. The streets and houses, somehow, seem 
grubbier; the architectural tidiness of Paris sud- 
denly disappears; and it looks as if the houses and 
streets had been jumbled together in any old way, 
blocks of modern flats alternating with decrepit 
slum dwellings, open-air repair-shops and empty 
spaces. There are more empty spaces in Boulogne- 
Billancourt than before the war, for 300 houses 
were destroyed in the wartime Allied raids, and 
only a small proportion has been rebuilt. In 
what rebuilding goes on at present the bombed- 
out people—the sinistrés—get priority; but, since 
rearmament began, the housing grants—never 
adequate anyway—are being cut down by the 
State and, as for private enterprise in building, 
nothing is being done at ail, except for some 
blocks of luxury flats, on which any rent whatso- 
ever can be charged. But “ordinary” houses, 
with the maximum rents fixed at 11 to 12 times 
the pre-war rent, are not a paying investment, 
esince building costs are-about 20 times as high as 
before the war. 

This is one of the fundamental cayses of the 
French housing shortage which sometimes 
assumes both grotesque and.tragic forms. A Billan- 
court sinistré, soon after receiving a nice new flat, 
bought some furniture and then promptly sublet 
the place to an American for 35,000 francs a 
month. On the other hand, I talked to a Renauit 
worker, making some 25,000 francs a month, who 
was living in one small hotel room with his wife 
and four children and was paying 7,000 francs 
rent a month. “ Awful place,” he said, “and full 
ef Algerians, too.” Since the man was a Com- 
munist, I thought his remark about the Algerians 
rather uncalled for. But he explained that it 
wasn’t a racial but a social question; a lot of the 
Algerians were uncouth and hooligan, got drunk 
and carried knives. “It’s not their fault. They 
are the result of a hundred years of colonial ex- 
ploitation.” His wife was scared stiff of them, all 
the same. The Algerians are, indeed, a minor, 
but still a nasty problem in the “Red Belt.” At 
home they hear rumours that it is easy to grow 
rich in Paris; as French citizens there is nothing 
to stop them from coming here: but while some 
learn a job and settle down respectably, sometimes 
after marrying a French or an Algerian woman, 
others find themselves completely down-and-out 
in a short time. During the rubble-clearing 
dozens of half-starved Algerians were found at 
Boulogne living among the ruins and, until a 
couple of years ago, some parts of Boulogne were 
dangerous at night; for a whole little North-Afri- 
can underworld had developed there since 1945. 
For a while the police had a very tough time. 
However, 2 number of “ North-African hostels,” 
with dormitories, are now opening. 

Occupationally, Boulogne-Billancourt is Renault. 
But, even so, Renault is not everything. Of the 
35,000 workers of Renault (not counting the 
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YELLOW RIVER 


OT the Yellow River of China—just any one of the many 


* yellow * rivers of the Tropics. Man has always settled as near 


water as possible. To him it has meant life, and it is due to this 
instinctive reasoning that many rivers have been venerated as gods- 
Father Tiber and Mother Ganges—arbiters of life and death. The 
peoples who dwelt on their banks had no means of realising that 
the same waters from which they drew their life brought also death, 
killing them in their thousands because they or their animals polluted 
them with the bacteria of cholera, dysentery, typhoid and other 
plague-causing diseases. Even in Europe and America, amid all 
the amenities of peace-time civilisation, river and stream waters 
threaten the lives of millions of dwellers in the great cities. Fearful 
epidemics may be caused by infected drinking water. Diseases may 
spread by contaminated swimming-baths. More than ever to-day 
do these dangers threaten the health of man, woman and child. 


Luckily the British chemist has developed weapons with which to 


meet them, particularly in the use of chlorine for the sterilization of 
water. Credit for its first systematic use for this purpose is due to 
the late Sir Alexander Houston, who employed hypochlorite during 
a severe epidemic of typhoid at Lincoln in 1904. His successful 
treatment attracted attention all over the world. Later the use of 
chlorine gas in place of hypochlorite solutions was developed. 
This is the method mostly 


favoured nowadays. Chlorination 


is particularly valuable in areas where the water supply has 


become contaminated. The British chemist. is constantly at 


work improving methods for maintaining the health of the 
nation by ensuring that its water supplies are 

safe. The British chemical industry—-the first in 
the world to manufacture chlorine upon a com- 
mercial scale—can be relied upon to provide 
an adequate supply of both chlorine and 


hypochlorites. 
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10,000 workers of the subsidiary Renault works in 
other parts of France) perhaps only 10,000 live 
in Boulogne itself. There are numerous other 
small and medium engineering plants in the town, 
some dependent on Renault, dozens of large 
laundries (Boulogne’s No. 2 “industry ”), a large 
shopkeeping class, and a substantial residential 
part adjoining the Bois de Boulogne. 

It was at the Renault works that the great stay- 
in strike movement took on its most spectacular 
form in 1936, and since then Renault has had a 
particularly “ revolutionary ” reputation. But what 
is the position to-day ? Renault is the largest and 
most successful automobile plant in France, and, 
after Austin, the largest in Europe. It has the pecu- 
liarity of being the only nationalised automobile 
plant in France. It produced, in 1950, 
142,009 vehicles, among them 86,000 of the highly 
successful small four-seater. Six hundred and 
eighty new vehicles a day now leave the works. It 
turns out nearly three times more cars than be- 
fore the war, and is generally admitted to be, 
technically, one of the outstanding successes of 
French post-war industry. Its buildings (rather 
than its machinery) were badly wrecked by air- 
raids, but, thanks to the workers’ enthusiasm and 
drive, it was quickly restored after the Liberation, 
and, with 16 years as the average age of the 
machine tools (as against 20 in 1945) it ranks 
among the most modern of French plants. 

M. Louis Renault was, before the war, 
the sole owner of this vast undertaking, but dur- 
ing the German invasion he was on a purchasing 
mission in the U.S. and, after the armistice, he 
voluntarily returned to Paris and offered his 
services to the Germans. He died in prison after 
the Liberation, and the Renault works was 
nationalised and became the Régie Nationale des 
Usines Renault. The technical and engineering 


staff remained the same as before, and a proud 
boast of M. Lefaucheux, its Director-General, is 
that “it’s run precisely like a private firm,” 
though under the orders of a “technocracy,” in- 


stead of a capitalist boss. The sole shareholder 
of Renault’s to-day is the State, and the State was 
paid last year a net profit of 350 million francs 
(£350,000), which it “ploughed back.” Like 
everybody else, Renault pays taxes—£5 million in 
1950—and, apart from its right to issue deben- 
tures, it receives no funds from outside. In short, 
it is run on a strictly competitive basis. Both the 
“technocrats” at the head of it, and the workers, 
agree that technically, the nationalisation of 
Renault has been a great success. 

But it is much more debatable whether it has 
been successful as a social experiment. Renault 
is, in fact, an anomaly—a nationalised industry in 
a capitalist system which does not believe in the 
principle of nationalisation. Not only the Com- 
munists—who represent over half the workers, 
ia so far as they belong to the C.G.T.—but also the 
members of the Christian trade union (C.F.T.C.), 
who are second in importance, agree that “the 
spirit of the workers has greatly changed since 
1947.” Until then, with the Communists still in 
the Government, and the M.R.P. full of Socialist 
ideas, all the workers were proud of thinking that 
the nationalisation of Renault was a step towards 
Socialism in France. The workers’ council—the 
comité d’entreprise—which is not only an im- 
portant advisory body, but is also in charge of 
important funds to be spent on social improve- 
ments amongst the workers—was very active until 
1947. To-day it is scarcely on speaking terms 
with the management, who consider it as a centre 
of Communist political agitation—a point with 
which the Christian trade unionists find it hard to 
agice entirely. At all events it is being more or 
less boycotted by the bosses. One Christian trade 
unionist told me; “The workers’ share in run- 


ning things here is nothing like what it is in 
Germany. If, until 1947, the comité d’entreprise 
was, as the bosses now say, “loyal,” and is no 
longer loyal, the change of attitude is quite under- 
standable. We Christian trade unionists are also 
Socialists, and if, to us, the nationalisation of 
Renault was a great hope, a source of real en- 
thusiasm, we know that Renault is now just 
another factory among many others, and run on 
precisely the same lines as the rest. Now 
Socialism has been postponed sine die.” 

Another member of the Christian trade union 
said that in recent months disillusionment over 
the nationalisation of Renault had gone a step 
further: there was among the workers, and not 
only among the Communists, a good deal of ner- 
vousness, if not actually fear. And the fact that 
this was a nationalised industry made it, if any- 
thing, worse; for people were afraid that they 
might be classed as Government servants and 
would therefore be subject to political purges, 
such as had already taken place at the Atomic 
Energy Centre. “Even people who are not Com- 
munists,” he said, “are often bound up with them 
by a solidarité de travail, and although, in theory, 
everybody. is allowed to hold every political and 
trade union view he likes, the tendency among all 
workers to-day is to keep their traps shut.” 

The wages—well, the wages are just about the 
same as in the Paris engineering industry gener- 
ally, perhaps just a fraction better, in virtue of 
an agreement made between the management and 
the trade unions, other than the C.G.T., in Sep- 
tember. The C.G.T. being sticky, the manage- 
ment signed the agreement, carrying a slight in- 
crease in pay, with the other unions, the C.G.T. 
subscribing to it later, faute de mieux. Includ- 
ing bonuses and a travelling allowance, the wages 
vary from about 110 francs, unskilled, to 170 
francs, highly skilled—i.e., 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d.—an 
hour, or, with 209 working hours a month, from 
about £21 to £34 monthly. Family allowances 
and social insurance dues increase the wage bill 
by another 40 per cent. In terms of purchasing 
power these total wages are substantially lower 
than before the war (on the average, it is 
reckoned, about 20 per cent. lower), and with the 
cost of living sharply rising in the lasi few weeks, 
and threatening to rise still further, the relative 
economic stability and equilibrium that was at 
last beginning to be reached in the early part of 
1950 is being rapidly destroyed. Owing chiefly 
to American rearmament, the living standard is 
quickly going down and production costs going 
up—a point that appeared to be causing the 
management of Renault considerable concern. 
How short would rubber be? And would there 
be strikes? 

The average impoverishment of France com- 
pared with pre-war days can be easily observed 
from a study of France’s automobile statistics— 
a point that one misses by merely looking at the 
tremendous traffic in the centre of Paris. In 1939 
there were in France 1,817,000 private cars and 
471,000 commercial vehicles; in 1949 the respec- 
tive figures were 1,028,000 and 796,000. Cars 
before the war were largely owned by professional 
people and also by highly skilled workers and fore- 
men. These can no longer afford cars. The main 
clientéle for new cars are small businessmen and 
shopkeepers, who now include a car in their over- 
heads. Another curious point I discovered at 
Renault’s is that the great majority of tractors 
made there are for export; except for estates and 
very large farms, French agriculture cannot afford 
the use of tractors, owing to the abnormally high 
cost of petrol. Highly modernised agriculture in 
France is another 1945 dream that did not come 
true. 


Paris, March. ALEXANDER WERTH 
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So They Say... 


First comment on Mr, Bevin’s departure varied 
from the Ster’s frank tribute (“He has struggled 
tenaciously, gallantly, and at the cost of his health 
to keep the peace .. . it is not his fault that 
danger still besets us”) to the verdict of the 
Evening News : “He went to [the Foreign Office] 
as the bells were still ringing-in the era of peace 
and plenty . . . he goes out at a moment when 
mankind seems to be hovering on the brink of 
a third world-war . . . what a change, indeed, 
in six short years! Just how far is Ernest Bevin 
responsible?” “Just how much of the main 
structure upon which we now depend for the hope 
of peace was fashioned by his statesmanship! ” 
countered the Daily Herald. “The rift between 
the Great Powers widened [after the war], com- 
mented the Manchester Guardian on Saturday, 
“and it would have been easy—and fatal—jor 
Britain to drift into some kind of illusory 
‘neutralism’ . . . it is largely thanks to Bevin that 
there was no such drift.” “History will rank 
Mr. Bevin among the great Foreign Secretaries,” 
considered the News Chronicle. 

Mr. Morrison was welcomed with mixed 
editorial emotions—despite the Daily Herald’s in- 
sistence that “to-day’s verdict, even amongst the 
Opposition, will be that the Foreign Office is in 
good hands.” “Two fine decisions,” exclaimed 
the Daily Express, explaining that Morrison was 
risking his succession to.the Socialist leadership 
in his new and perilous job, but that “ Mr. 
Morrison is right to run it. A man should always 
put his country’s needs before his own.” The 
Daily Telegraph, however, said that “ Mr. Bevin, 
to a greater degree than Mr. Morrison, has given 
the impression of acting on principle; and it is 
at all times better for policy to be conducted by 
men of character than by men of brains.” The 
Daily Mail also confessed itself “not inspired by 
the appointment.” 

On Sunday the partisan approach was more 
emphatic in some quarters. “The new Foreign 
Secretary is a politician who carries what con- 
victions he possesses very lightly,” wrote the 
Sunday Dispatch commentator. “Party con- 
siderations are seldom absent either from his 
thought or his speech. For this reason it is im- 
possible not to regret his new appointment.” The 
editorial drove home the point: “Can he be 
expected to measure the details of international 
affairs without relating them to the Socialist pros- 
pects in the next by-election—or General 
Election? ” 

It was left to the Sunday Express, however, to 
be first off the mark in detecting new international 
applications of the Party programme :— 

“ Nationalise our oil,” cry the Persians. Who 
is responsible for that cry? Not the Persians. 
Lay the blame squarely where it belongs—upon 
the British Government, Mr. Attlee and his 
colleagues. They gave the world the idea of 
nationalisation and put it into practice. The 
Persians are merely following their example. . . . 
Inspired, perhaps, by this political discovery, the 

Daily Express lost no time in following its stable 
companion’s lead. It “splashed” on Wednesday 
“The most alarming interview since I met Hitler 
in the burning Reichstag”—so Mr. Delmer, the 
Dick Barton of Fleet Street, reported froin 
Teheran. He had been told by Seyd Kashani, 
“leader of the fanatically anti-British terrorist 
organisation,” that “the British must get out—- 
lock, stock and barrel... We are going to do it. 
No one can stop us.” 

There seemed to be a spot of bother in the 
Islamic Class of Mr. Morrison’s Nationalisation 
Academy. AUTOLYCUS 
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Unless you get a 

clear impression In this pair of well- 
of all five toes it worn Sir Herbert Barker 
means that your Shoes the front of one shoe 
feet are cramped has been cut away. Photo- 
instead of ek graph shows actual impress- 
4 ng ion of all five toes in correct 
free— as nature 


natural position. 
intended. The 


consequence will 

be injury to your feet and general health. Try a 
pair of Sir Herbert Barker Shoes; you will be amazed 
at the comfort. People who have suffered untold 
agony through foot troubles have experienced such 
relief from wearing Sir Herbert Barker Shoes that 
they cannot say enough in praise of them. 


Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





NORVIC SHOE CO. LIMITED, DEPT. 8 NORTHAMPTON 





What a dull world 
it would be... 


....if all shops 
sold the same frocks, the same 
coats, the same shirts, the same 
ties, the same millinery, the 
same hosiery, the same......! 
But need we continue — The 
Wholesale Textile Distributor 
will continue to protect you from 
drabness, dullness and unifor- 
mity by making sure that the 
retailer has variety, style and 
choice to offer you. 


DISTRIBUTION 


is carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Ocean crossroads 


When the sooty terns visit Ascension, the island resounds with their screams ~ 


“ wide-awake, wide-awake, wide-awake ” 


This cry symbolizes the island’s Cable 


and Wireless station; for it is awake night and day speeding messages to and from 
L@hdon and Cape Town, Buenos Aires, Rio and Africa’s West Coast. From being an 
insignificant dot in the South Atlantic, Ascension’s status has been raised by Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their complex system of communications. 


The Cable and Wireless Company own and operate 155,000 miles of submarine 
cable supplemented by an efficient network of wireless channels. Theirs is the 
world’s biggest communication system, with stations in seventy-five countries 
providing an instant, secure and highly efficient medium for the passage of 
Government, press, commercial and social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 





The possession of an account at 
the Westminster Bank is an asset 
to all young people who are just 
starting their careers. They will 
be welcome visitors at any branch 


of the Bank, when the simple 


procedure of opening an account 


will gladly be explained 
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7 NOBIDOES* 
* It’s a grand Scottish Tobacco—* Dobie’s No. 7 
Mixture.” Wonderful aroma, fine flavour, and 
only 3/10}d. an ounce, 
all good tobacconists, 


In vacuum tins from 
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Outstanding 
NEW RECORDS 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture—“Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage scherzo ( om “A M immer 
Night's Dream "’). Both by Mendelssot 

(Aut ngs only) C 7836-7 


—— BOHM 

HILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
hdrenklange — Waltz — J. Strauss C4070 
ANTHONY BERNARD 
H ONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTR/ 
»infonia (from Cantata No. 42, 
aber desselbigen Sabbaths” 
MOURA LYMPANY 
Three Fantastic Dances,Op. | — Shos 
Toccata, Op. |1!—Prokofiev - - 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 

and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

cond. by ANATOLE FISTOULARI 

Concerto No. 2 in BMinor, Op. 7— Paganini 
DBS 9588. DB9589-91 


c 


c 


)—Bach 
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Scots Renaissance 


Sue came up to me after the meeting of Scottish 
school-teachers which I had been addressing. 
“1 dinna’ want to hurt y’r feelings,” she said, 
“but 1 must say it’s a peety, a gr-r-r-eat peety, 
ye’ve lost y’r Scots.” There was no compassion, 
just stern reproach; and my feelings were hurt 
because they were already tender from all the 
reminders I had got, on this trip North, that I 
am a renegade Scot neglecting his origins and his 
accent, no longer a home-comer but an in-comer, 
a naturalised Englishman. Even my _ subject, 
deserts, had not been immune. “ When are you 
going to look into the Scottish deserts ?”’ I was 
asked repeatedly. And one old pedagogue said 
pointedly: “Id remind ye that ‘Desert’ is a 
vairb as well asa noon.” More than ever before, 
I had noticed this ‘* Scots for Scotland,” as well 
as “ Scotland for the Scots,” sentiment: a Scots- 
man’s duty, one was constantly” told, lies in 
Scotland. 

This Scots resurgence, which found expression 
in that remarkable manifestation, the Scottish 
Covenant, which about half the voters of Scotland 
signed, is a factor too general to be ignored ; 
and it is quite wrong to think of it as maudlin 
sentiment or historical nostalgia. There is a 
universal belief that Scotland, with self-govern- 
ment, would be much better off. The Scottish 
Council for Development and Industry has 
brought new industries to the country and offset 
its dependence on heavy industry ; the flight of 
Scottish scientists and technicians has been 
partly checked and diverted into local initiative ; 
but, against these achievements, Scotland still 
has grievances which it blames on the fact that 
““ Westminster is a long way off.” Unemploy- 
ment at the moment is nearly double the English 
rate; housing is falling into grievous arrears, 
and tuberculosis is increasing at an alarming 
rate as a result of the worsening social conditions. 

I remember, years ago, hearing Walter Elliot 
try to explain Scottish nationalism to that in- 
transigent internationalist, H. G. Wells. Elliot 
explained that it was more powerful as a sentiment 
than as a movement—meaning that it was some- 
thing that poiitical parties could not afford to 
ignore. As Wells was still unimpressed, Elliot 
thumped the table and said: ‘‘ But, man, you 
don’t understand how bad things are in Scotland. 
We've got 300,000 houses in the burghs of Scot- 
land without separate W.C.s.”. Wells roared with 
laughter. ‘“‘ Now,” he said, “I know what 
Scottish Nationalism means. For 200 years you’ve 
been looking for a throne for Bonnie Prince 
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Charlie, and now you’ve found him 300,900!” 

The jest may prove an earnest. The housing 
standards are a more powerful rallying symbol 
than the Standard on the Braes 0’ Mar: the 
determined Scots of to-day look at the graves of 
the consumptives rather than at the mounds of 
Culloden. And certainly they can find justification 
in the figures. In 1943, the Advisory Committee 
said that Scotland needed 300,000 new houses 
to reach minimum modern standards. The annual 
loss through deterioration is 11,000, and the 
number of new “ family units” (newly married 
couples) is 20,000 a year. That means that 
31,000 houses are needed to replace those con- 
demned and to keep pace with the marriage-rate. 
The house-building is only 25,000 a year. So the 
back-log has not been touched; the deficit is 
increasing by 6,000 a year ; and local authorities 
have not been able to close condemned houses. 
The queues of applicants are as long as they were 
in 1945. 

Overcrowding takes its inevitable toll. The 
World Health Organisation has drawn attention 
to the fact that, of 29 countries submitting reports 
to this U.N. agency, only two—Scotland and 
Portugal—show a rising death-rate faym tuber- 
culosis. In the ten-year period, deaths from T.B. 
in England and Wales decreased by 21 per cent., 
but in Scotland they increased by 4} per cent. 
In Scotland there are 74 T.B. deaths per thousand 
of the population, compared with 19 in Denmark. 
There is a shortage of beds for active consump- 
tives and the bad housing conditions, health 
authorities agree, are responsible for the increase 
in the disease. 

Now when schoolboys start talking about the 
“Goschen Fraction,” it is time for politicians 
to take notice. The “ Goschen Fraction” 
is the formula by which eleven-eightieths of the 
U.K. domestic expenditure is supposed to be spent 
in Scotland. The Scots dispute the fairness of the 
fraction, and say it is wrongly spent anyway, 
because decisions lie with “ English ” Ministries. 
All the Covenanters, who insist on self-govern- 
ment and devolution—from those who want 
complete separatism, with customs barriers on 
the Cheviots, to those who would be content with 
an extra Minister of State and more de-centralisa- 
tion of Whitehall Departments—are agreed 
that Scotland should have a full say in deciding 
how taxation raised in Scotland should be spent. 
“* Gi’es oor ain money,” said an old Scot to me, 
** and let’s mak’a kirk or a mili o’t.” 

There is no doubt that the Scottish case is 
strengthened by the post-war industrial revival 
due partly to sustained pressure on Whitehall, 
but mainly to the prodigious efforts cf a handful 
of public men, supported by the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of industrialists and local authorities. 
But Scets point with as great pride to the new 
* renaissance ”’ in the cultural field. Conspicuous- 
ly, there is the drama—now second to football as a 
popular interest. One in every 150 persons in 
Scotland is actively connected with the drama 
movement ; and nearly 500 teams from all over 
the country have entered for the one-act play 
festival of the Scottish Community Drama 
Association, now 25 years old. Then, too, there is a 


}, burgeoning school of poetry—very uneven but 
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definitely significant—with more meaning to 
“ Lallans ” and “ plastic Scots ” than misplaced 
enthusiasm and counter-ridicule from the South 
would suggest. 

Finally, there is a revival of Scots dancing, 
The most popular feature of the Scottish B.B.C. 
is the programmes of folk-dance music. It is 
almost impossible to book a hall in Scotland be- 
cause they are continually bespoke for Highland 
dancing. And the B.B.C. is the patron of the 
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Scots composers, who are beginning vigorous!y 
to assert themselves, as are the groups of new 
painters. 

Outward manifestations of this Scottish renais- 
sance are the Edinburgh Festival and, on the 
industrial side, the 1951 Exhibition which 
Glasgow is organising. These are the dressed win- 
dows, but they are merely indicative of the surg- 
ing interest in the towns and countryside. 
Politicians would do well to remember that 
florescence of Irish culture accompanied the 
climate of the Sinn Fein movement. 

Meanwhile the Scottish Covenant is a headache 
for party politicians. It cuts across the party lines 
and divides the parties themselves. The Labour 
Party has “ tae’n ower little tent o’t,” in spite otf 
the forewarnings it had in the London Scots 
Self-Government Committee of the Thirties. 
This was a Labour Party attempt to cope with 
and canalise the sentiment, which was then 
scarcely a movement. What has happened while 
Labour has been in power has satisfied no one, 
not even its own Scottish supporters. Nor did 
Herbert Morrison improve matters recently by 
his complacent retort that in these days, when 
we are striving to bring nations together, it would 
be wrong to encourage separatism. The Scots 
Covenanters of all parties regard themselves as 
good internationalists and Scotland as a grown- 
up member of the family of nations. If the 
Labour Party continues to underestimate Scottish 
nationalist sentiment it will be sowing the 
electoral wind. RITCHIE CALDER 


Embarkation at 


Gwadar 


© 
Tue Captain was worried. Very soon I began to 


see why. It was a rough day, ragged green waves 
with a touch of white. The cliffs of Gwadar, 
strangely hollowed and striated, seemed to be 
done in pencil and wash, possibly by Rackham, 
so very odd and gobliny, in a theatrical kind of 
way, they were. But the town itself lay low across 
the bay, boats clustered near it: boats which were 
soon coming full sail for us. 

We could smell the dried fish, Gwadar’s main 
export, even before the first dhows let down their 
great sails and came alongside. The booms are 
longer than the boats, and some inevitably act 
broken ; few were in one piece. The first dhows, 
30 and 49 footers, almost entirely open, were full 
of bundles of dried fish wrapped in matting. 
Each had a very small dug-out canoe on board 
and a crew who were all shouting at once, some- 
times rhythmically but more often individualiy. 
One of them had the loading coolies as well as 
several men armed with rather ancient rifles, 
perhaps representing the Sultan of Muscat, te 
not altogether lovable ruler to whom this territory 
on the Baluchistan coast belongs. 

It was difficult even for the coolies to get 
aboard, but they jumped for a rope ladder and 
scrambled up. Meanwhile a number of light 
boats, canoe-shaped, had been paddled up with 
the local oars, comic but effective—light lengths 
of wood with a round bit fixed on the end. During 
the next few hours plenty of them were broken. 

Then the chaos began. Each of these canoes 
held several passengers and their luggage, bundles 
done up in sacking or carpet, baskets of vegetables, 
crates of hens, cooking-pots. All hovered round 
the ship, riding the waves amazingly well, any 
Way on, and in spite of men standing on them, or 
running, somehow, along the gunwales within 
inches of the sea. And now two or three more 
dhows filled with passengers came out, sailing 
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For the 
Greater 
Enjoyment of 


MUSIC 


Until you visit E.M.G. (which is 
quite near both to Tottenham 
Court Road and Oxford Circus 
Stations Underground) you have 
yet to know what it is to enjoy 
to the full, the pleasure of buying 
for the gramophone in an atmos- 
phere devoted exclusively to the 
needs of those who leve good 


music. The extensive stocks of 


standard and long-playing records 
and excellent equipment from 


which to choose, the shop itself 


and the well-designed audition 
rooms combine to help as nowhere 
else in London. Two new-style 
cabinet reflector speakers just in- 
troduced will appeal to those who 
appreciate superlative quality. 
Ask to hear them. 

E.M.G.’s independent monthly review, “The 
Monthly Letrer,” is considered to be amongst 

the best of tis kind. It is umpartial, inform- 

ative, and authoritative, and details many 
exclusive “ 7” numbers from E.M.G.’s own 


Special List. A 12 months’ subscription 
costs 7s. post free 


« 
1 HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
{ U. 6, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.! 
. Telephone: MUSeum 997 | -2-3 


PRECISION 


To one of the TI Companies preci- 

sion can mean making a tube which 

wili fit inside another tube rather finer 

than a hair. A useful kind of accomplish- 

ment in an organisation which, in Britain, 

operates factories mostly concerned with light 
engineering. Bicycles and cycle components — 
electrical appliances — pressure vessels — precision 
steel tubes — metal sections — aluminium gheet, strip, 
extrusions — all call for a high degree of accuracy, and 
TI makes them all. 


T.1.’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
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SELLING 
JEWELLERY? 


HAYES the ‘amous Hatton Garden jewellers offer the following 
RECORD PRICES 
€5-£75, Cultured Pear! Necklaces. 
£10-€100, Gold Cigaretce Cases. 
€15-£75, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 
£15- og Diamond Watches and Exernity Rings. 
£5-£35, Gold Pocket Watches and Chains. 
£3- £25, Solid Silver Sports Cups and Trophies. 
£15-£20, for £5 Gold Pieces. 

Up to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone Rings, 
Br. rooches, Bracelets and Ear-rings, etc. 
VALUATIONS BY QUALIFIED EXPERT. 
(Fellow Gemmological Association) 

Register your Porcels (cash or offer per return) or call at 


M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 


106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.! 
HOlborn 6177 
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invest safely in 


BRICKS and MORTAR 


and get Society pays 
22% ig the tax 


This is equal to 11.0 gross. 
No expenses on odie or withdrawal. 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


(ESTD. 1880) 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Ss 
if 
% Granch Offices: 31 LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
urn er ; & 4 WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 
| Assets: £2,000,000 Reserves : £63 000 
HOTEL 
AYRSHIRE 





Scotland's famous seaside re- 
sort, open throughout the year. 
The full 18 holes of the famous 
Ailsa Golt Course will be open 
for play from Whitsun. 

Enquiries for accommodation will 


receive the persona! ottention 
of the Resident Monoger 
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may save a life! 


Over 77,000 lives have been saved since 1824, an 
average oO! 11 l'vesa week. Your contribution wil! 





Meet the Scientist help the Lifeboatmen to continue 


‘| saving lives 
at Broomlee Camp, Nr. Edinburgh. Prominent Scientists from British } P ROVAL NATIONAL 
Association Annual meeting will lecture to Students of all ages. K LIFE-BOAT INSTITUT 
August 4ch—18th inclusive. 25 acres grounds. Excellent accommo “y 42, GROSVENOR — 
dation for 200. £3. 10.0. p.w. Leader: Ritchie Calder, C.B.E. LONDON, S.W. 

The Duke of Montrose, K. i .C.B., 


| WTA 49, Gillingham St., London, $.W.1 | V.D.. Tresaucer 


Col. A 5. Barnett Brown, M.C., 





™M.A., Secretary. 
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almost into the wind and at a great pace, a board 
stuck out at one side with a man on the end of it 
to weight the boat on the side which was tilting up. 

An accommodation ladder had becn let down 
on the port side, and the canoes all made for that. 
They held men of all races from Arab to Somali, 
and all clothes from European coat and trousers 
to short grey drawers ; but most had some kind of 
head cloth. The family groups were mostly 
Indian or Pakistani, and mostly poor. What 
savings they had were on the noses, wrists, 
ankles and toes of the women, whose dresses and 
saris were all shades, from purple through 
magenta to pink, and again from ochre brown 
through orange to yellow, and an occasional 
brilliant blue. But some were just in rags and 
bangles. 

The canoes swung eight feet up and down with 
the waves, which were becoming more violent ; 
men were swimming with ropes; everyone yelled 
except the women. They were hauled along by 
their wrists and passed across to the foot of the 
ladder, where they were seized in another grip 
and hurtled up, often wet to the waist. ‘The 
younger children, light and brittle-looking, were 
half thrown; it was like loading sheep on to 
lorries at a fair, One woman, edging along a 
tossing canoe, was holding something which was 
pulled away from her while she clutched at it and 
seemed to protest, the only woman to do so. It 
was handed up in a strong grip, still and tiny and 
shockingly new-born. 

There was no kind of order about this. The 
canoes knocked one another out from the place 
by the ladder if they could, separating families, 
hitting at one arother. One canoe was half 
water-logged, the bundles were swimming, the 
men baling frantically at one end while they let 
the other swing round under a steady gush of 
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water from the ship which filled her faster than 
the bailers could empty. Nobody helped anyone 
else; it was the complete triumph of the 
Manchester school of private enterprise. 

And now the big dhows came barging in, 
knocking the little craft away. There was 
splintering and smashing, rudders gone, booms 
broken, the water scattered with bits of wood. 
The men crowded to the bows; the women 
crouched in the stern, still and vomiting ; they 
had been chucked around for an hour now. Again 
they were pulled along and threw themselves or 
were thrown from boat to ship. One fell in, but 
clutched in time at a step. The moment they felt 
themselves safe they pulled their veils tidy over 
their long braids; their papers were clutched 
tight, but sometimes there was a jam at the head 
of the gangway and those on the lowest rungs of 
the ladder had to wait with the sea battering at 
their legs. 

Meanwhile the unloading was going on, after an 
almost equally chaotic rush at the beginning. The 
dhows were shipping it green over their bows, 
which can’t have been too good for the cargo. 
This dried fish goes to Ceylon as manure for the 
tea gardens. But many of these deck passengers 
have a bundle of dried fish with them and are 
taking it to sell at Karachi. As they certainly 
were not the actual fishermen, but must have 
baught the fish themselves, there must be 
incredibly little margin of profit here. But the 
wife can no more be left behind than the savings 
bank book. And pain and discomfort do not 
count : are too ordinary. 

One dhow had a rather better-class family 
group, some of the women completely veiled in 
tent-like burkas, white or pale blue; _ they 
stumbled blindly in these, but somehow got 
aboard. The children wailed but were much 
quieter and easier to handle than English children 
would have been, and the men were quite careful 
of them. 

The dhows that were lying in were now thresh- 
ing about with their masts, more and more wildly. 
One caught in a stay, but it was the top of the 
mast that splintered off. A little later the blunted 
mast caught under one of the beautiful teak rails 
and tore it like cardboard. The Captain was all 
over the ship at once; winged words passed 
between him and the local agent whose re- 
sponsibility it was. I got out of the way in case 
I proved inhibiting, but I think it was beyond 
that ! 

Still the wretched women trailed up the ladder, 
their veils draggled with sea water and vomit, their 
bracelets and rings heavy on their thin clutching 
hands. In a dhow an elderly, bearded man 
caught at his turban as it blew off; he tried to 
tie it round his waist, but a lovely 12-year-old 
daughter or grand-daughter, crimson-veiled over 
green, the light gold nose-ring setting off her 
finebones, was clutching him tight with terrified, 
agonised fingers. He disengaged her gently, tied 
on the turban and let her clutch again. The little, 
pink footed children kicked like frogs or hung limp. 

The decks aft were already crowded from 
Basra on, but room had been kept forward for 
these newcomers. They settled in heaps like 
tired, driven beasts and began to cook ; they laid 
out mats; there were one or two wood and 
string children’s beds among the mixed bundles. 
The last load of fish bundles was swung into the 
hold while the din went on, for none of the 
toatmen stopped yelling, even when they had 
finished unloading, and the coolies had to be got 
back in the empty dhows. But the passengers’ 
own particular bundles of fish still stank as they 
settled down among them for the short voyage 
to Karachi. NAOMI MITCHISON 
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The Arts and 
Entertainment 


GUYING THE BARD 


Tue much-talked-of, much-heralded, much- 
publicised Kiss Me Kate has at last arrived, and 
it turns out a rather mild litthe mouse. An 
engaging enough mouse, to be sure, but inevitably 
a let-down when we had supposed it to be a 
mountain that was “ expecting.” Kiss Me Kate 
is just the American musical mixture as before : 
some good ensemble dancing, pretty dresses, good 
vintage lyrics and music by Cole Porter, a ravishing 
lead in Miss Patricia Morison, a clever soubrette 
in Miss Julie Wilson, the usual paucity of humour 
and a poorish story, built round a divorced 
husband and wife, actors, engaged in playing 
The Taming of the Shrew ; and chunks of this 
play, with some light lyrics interposed, are played 
out on the stage for us. These are the only parts 
of the piece that are not frankly banal: and even 
they are questionable on the score of originality. 

The interesting thing about all this is why 
Kiss Me Kate should have acquired so tremendous 
a reputation. What did it have for its New York 
audiences which has failed to come across the 
Atlantic ? I refuse the obvious explanation, that 
it was simply better done in America, although 
the Coliseum does seem to be altogether too large 
for it: the effect of having to bang it across all 
that space is to beat out the thinness almost to 
boring-point at times. Nor do I believe that 
its value lay in providing a snob version of that 
taste for potted culture, for classics-made-easy, 
for predigested Shakespeare described in a recent 
article in these columns by Mr. Mervyn Jones. 
I couldn’t help wondering whether there isn’t 
involved one of those subtle differences between 
the American temperament and our own that 
is so easily concealed by our résemblances. The 
authors, I am told on reliable authority, were 
anxious about the reception of their piece. They 
feared that in “‘ the land of Shakespeare,” their 
guying of the bard would give offence. Now 
they needn’t have worried on this score. A 
Coliseum audience can be relied upon for a 
pretty solid display of British phlegm in the 
face of jokes against Shakespeare. But the fact 
that the American authors had these doubts may 
be a pointer. Can it be that to our so much 
more culture-conscious cousins there was in the 
treatment of this story that spice of the daring 
which makes a joke so much more fun? Was 
there something naughtily irreverent about the 
Shrew breaking out of Shakespeare into a number 
“JT hate men”? A titillating touch of the 
blasphemous about Petruchio striding on to sing 
“lve come to wive it weahhily in Padua” ? 
If so, then that was just the element that was 
missing for us. 

This may seem fanciful, but it is certainly true, 
as we know from the other way round, that the 
particular local essence of musical comedy is 
difficult to transplant. The musical romances of 
the very widely lamented Ivor Novello were 
expert pieces of craftsmanship, aimed with an 
astonishing accuracy at a certain section of the 
British heart : they never missed it ; but visiting 
Americans found them banal and sentimental in 
the extreme. And indeed the attempt to take 
them across the Atlantic was wisely never made. 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge, too (whose Gay's the 
Word seems to me to have infinitely more drive 
and entertainment value than Kiss Me Kate) 
has never succeeded to the same extent with the 
American public. Whatever the explanation, 
those who have failed to get seats at the Coliseum 
needn’t feel too disappointed. It is a pleasant 
enough show, perhaps a little thinner than usual 
and missing in the Fnglish version some of the 
American vitality. Far the best part of it is Cole 
Porter’s, and that can be enjoyed outside the 
theatre. 

T. C. Worsley 
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THE MOVIES 
“Les Casse-pieds,” at the 
technic 

“ Storm Warning,”’ at Warner’s 
“ Tomorrow is too Late,’’ at the Rialto 

The English title chosen for the piece at the 
Cameo-Polytechnic is As Others See Us but 
As Others; Bore Uys would be more pointed. 
This is a film about bores, an anecdotal disser- 
tation upon them, an excursion among them. 
Noél-Noél, who wrote the script, takes the 
lecturer’s or victim’s part. On a sort of platform 
accommodated with puppet theatre, cartoon case, 
flip-over movie, and a magic blackboard he demon- 
strates, illustrates, fantasticates, probes, and 
suffers his theme. Cinematic tricks of all kinds 
abound: we are always being whisked off to 
watch him being caught in room or street. He 
contrives, in the modern essayist’s manner, to 
be both witty and unobtrusive. Some of his 
adventures are very funny indeed: especially 
being driven by a woman motorist whose usual 
way of pulling up is to bump the car ahead, 
meeting in a theatre bar the old friend he can’t 
remember to have seen before, trying to eat 
lunch while the telephone barks an interminable 
story, and being walked round the streets by an 
old goatee who rehearses startling scenes from 
his family life and keeps hammering the points on 
his companion’s arm till it’s blue. Most of these 
bores coruscate. The inevitable drawback of 
such a film is that, being no more than an ingen- 
iously interrupted monologue, it requires a non- 
stop liveliness of address: this Noél-Noé! almost 
succeeds in providing. Les Casse-pieds amuses 
brilliantly two-thirds of the time. 

The muck-raker, busy last week with metro- 
politan suicide, now travels south after the 
Ku Klux Kian. One of those elongated buses 
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Cameo-Poly- 


that to English eyes are a thrill in themselves 
deposits us in a small town after dark ; out steps 
Miss Ginger Rogers ; she finds the place quiet ; 
it grows quieter and quieter , until, 


round a 
corner, come a couple of shots and a man dead 
at her feet. ‘Ten minutes later the streets and the 
bars are humming, and, introduced to her sister’s 
husband, she recognises in him one of the hocded 
assailants. 

As skilful and promising a start as one could 
wish. For who, in the heat of the event, is likely 
to puzzle why murderers, having chosen the most 
cowardly and fantastic of disguises, should 
unmask themselves at the crucial moment ? 
But if they don’t, Miss Rogers will lack her 
evidence, and there will be no film. Afterwards, 
as the thrills of exposure are counter-balanced 
by more and more conventional turns, we may 
protest that the whole piece has been too well- 
plotted by half. The sister is going to have a 
baby: and so Miss Rogers won’t talk. There 
must be attempted rape, a scene in which 
truth-loving hero makes heroine “ bitterly 
ashamed ”’, and violent death for the villain : these 
are duly provided. Trial, kidnapping, chase, 
last-minute rescuc. Everything prearranged, 
till the final concourse of the Kian in a torch-lit 
clearing loses half its effect. Why, given the 
graphic subject, melodramatise it? However, 
there it is. Storm Warning thrills, with uncom- 
fortable jogs of reality, well enough. Miss 
Rogers remains, if none too happily, herself ; 
Steve Cochran gives a good performance as the 
murderous underling ; and Stuart Heisler’s direc- 
tion is able. 

One incalculable merit of Storm Warning is 
that it does—melodrama or no melodrama— 
convince us both of its small town and of terror 
in the background. Tomorrow is too Late, 
buttressed as heavily with screen conventions, 
leaves us more doubtful than persuaded. Is 
life in an Italian co-educational school really 
like this ? Are the children so obsessed with sex, 
and at the same time so appallingly ignorant ? 
Too much of this film, drawing tears and a 
moral, seems to exist in its own vacuum. Fiction 
turns up for us again an embittered tyrant of a 
head-mistress, the younger members of the staff 


brought together by the battle against reaction, 
fiendish punishments and an over-sensitive child 
driven to suicide. It doesn’t, perhaps, quite hang 
together. But the troubled idyll of the boy and the 
girl (Anne Maria Pierangeli) seriously charms, 
and for those who have never seen Vittorio de 
Sica, here he is, most sympathetically, in a film 
not his own. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


TELEVISION NOTES 


Axyong who watches TV regularly soon be- 
comes aware of its convulsive struggles to liberate 
itself from sound-broadcasting. In the begin- 
ning it was content to be merely a third dimen- 
sion of wireless and, even now, many of its more 
important programmes are simply _ illustrated 
variants of old wireless favourites. Thus Picture 
Page is more or less a visual facsimile of In Town 
To-mght and In the News a camera presentation 
of such standard sound-patterns as Taking Stock 
or The Brains Trust. Up to a point the adoption 
of this lease-lend arrangement between Portland 
Place and Lime Grove is wise and commendable, 
but if it is too complacently accepted it is likely 
to impede the advance of TV to full dominion 
status. The assumption that what “goes” in 
sound will “go” equally on the screen is still too 
prevalent among some TV managers who, 
apparently unconvinced by the flop of We Beg 
to Differ, are now risking a similar failure with 
their simultaneous transmission, in vision, of that 
well-established sound-success Any Questions. 
Several other borrowings and combined opera- 
tions of this kind are being planned, and if the 
copy-cats who favour this policy of imitation get 
the upper hand, the creative spirits of TV will be 
increasingly frustrated in the endeavour to estab- 
lish sovereignty in their medium. The studio- 
audience, I notice, is rapidly infiltrating into TV 
Variety, to the inevitable detriment of those fire- 
side pleasures which these screen-shows are sup- 
posed to project. Is it really the business of TV 
to bring the Palladium into the parlour? Would 
it not do better to exploit the intimate, close-up 
comedy of such TV pioneers as Terry-Thomas? 
I am not suggesting, I hope, that TV is domin- 
ated by a subservient respect for the sound-suc- 
cesses of wireless. It has invented many effective 
novelties of its own, such as International Com- 
mentary, in which Christopher Mayhew, aided by 
map and film and blackboard, gives his excellent 
exposés of foreign affairs, or the periodic pil- 
grimages to the national art collections, or that 
fascinating series, Ballet for Beginners. It is be- 
cause such items as these are a creative explora- 
tion of a relatively new medium that I want to 
see more of them, and for the same reason I want 
to discourage the recent tendency to employ TV 
as the visual duplicator of sound-broadcasting. 
Television drama is a lively arid enterprising 
department. In tackling Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar the producer, Stephen Harrison, must have 
realised that he would lose upon the roundabouts 
what he gained upon the swings. He got full 
value out of the many intimate scenes in the play 
—the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, for instance, 
or the gentle remonstrance of Portia. But it was 
inevitable that the crowd scenes, so organic to 
the drama, should be reduced, so to speak, to a 
mere token turbulence, although this defect was, 
indeed, minimised by concentrating the camera on 
three or four typical faces among the seething 
mob. Another ambitious adventure in drama was 
Dinner at Eight, the American play by George S. 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber. This was as long (23 
hours) as the recent production of Elmer Rice’s 
Counsellor at Law, which it resembled also in its 
rich documentary texture. Like Elmer Rice’s 
play, again, despite its long list of characters it 
deployed them in many changing scenes, so that 
there was never any congestion on the screen, On 
all technical grounds, then, this was a distinct 
success, but the theme seemed to me too thread- 
bare to deserve such a prolonged development. 
The Midland burgesses who now make up such 
a large segment of the TV constituency do not 
favour sombre drama. Otherwise I should urge 
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TV to give us a few pieces by Eugene O'Neill. 
They seem to me “ naturals” for television. 

W. E. Wiiiiams 


“ The Mask ” at the Watergate 

Can a lyrical talent find expression in the theatre ? 
In prose plays, paradoxically, yes. There are moments 
of Chekhov for instance, though his talent was more 
than lyrical. Mrs. Anne Ridler’s The Mask almost 
renews the paradox in another form. This poem 
about a park, with park-keeper and lake and deck- 
chairs for hire, is a version of Lac des Cygnes, There 
is an atmosphere of Maeterlinck, a deliberate doubling 
of symbols, and many lines that score shrewdly. 
The whole is nearly but not quite justified in the 
theatre because it becomes a framework for a poetess’s 
lyric contemplation of young love, its fears and 
phantoms. A second play, The Missing Bridegroom 
begins as human, all-too-human (“‘ There was I— 
waiting at the church ” is the situation) but it ends as 
theological symbo!. It seems to have been written 
for performance in church and I think would be 
happier there than in the theatre. I felt this, like the 
first play, had a strong literary charm, one thinks 
of them both in terms of writing for its own sake— 
experiments. say, in the use of atmosphere as metaphor. 
It is hard to say how much Miss Ridler and the 
producer are to blame for a lack of balance. The 
women’s parts are acted better than the men’s, but 
I suspect they are also better written. M. S. 


Ruskin Spear, A.R.A., Leicester Galleries 
Naturalistic tonal painting is based on the painter's 
observation of the exact relationship, in terms of dark- 
ness and lightness, between the apparent colours of 
each object or space in the actual scene, and on the 
preservation, within the more severe limitations of 
paint, of the same ratio between them. Depending on 
the precision of the surrounding tones, a circle of 
broken white paint can appear to shine with the 
equivalent brightness of a lamp; or a spot of yellow on 
a canary can create the illusion of its being fifteen feet 
in front of the pinky grey splodge of a man’s face. The 
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| stockpiling.” 
| suggests, on the contrary, that the average rise will 


| one hand and finished clothing on the other. 


| (4lb 


| rationing schemes. 


method can, of course, become a mere trick for copying 
the shadow instead of the substance of superficial 
appearances. This has happened in some of Spear’s 
pictures, mostly those on the far wall. But at his best, 
when tne experience of the subject has been really 
assimilated, he exploits the method’s true potential- 
ities; by his careful placing of the lights which fall on 
a lathered face, a pint glass, a mirror, or twinkle from 
a building across the river, he implies the dramatic 
spatial construction of the whole scene, which is other- 
wise hidden in heavy hanging mist or shadow; and at 
the; same time, because he relies on realistic accuracy 
of tone rather than detail, he is able to use swift gestures 
of paint and treat the surface of the picture almost 
abstractedly. Thus, in two excellent paintings of Mr. 
Hollingberry’s Canary in a cage above the bar, he has 
created a complete world and has made its familiar, 
commonplace elements strange, new and provocative. 
Spear is not always an original artist—but he is a born 
straight painter. 


The A.LA. Gallery, 15 Lisle Street 

In this interim period between private and 
public patronage, the ordinary person has to enjoy 
his art on a Thursday afternoon or a Saturday 
morning with a catalogue in his hand; yet there is 
a great difference between staring at a picture and 
living with it. The Picture Hiring Library, started 
by the Artists’ International Association, is there- 
fore important. Private individuals or municipal 
and commercial bodies can hire either single pic- 
tures or a whole exhibition, at the moderate price 
of seven and six per picture per month. The pre- 
sent show offers a wide choice of a fairly high 
standard. The best paintings are by Brian Robb, 
some figures sun-trapped into semi-abstractions on 
a beach; Pat Carpenter, city children in an asphalt 
play-ground; and the late Bernard Meninsky, two 
indestructible classic lovers. Downstairs there are 
some etchings and monotypes of jazz players by 
Russell Quay, They are intricate, decorative 
pictures with an undertone of loneliness which 
is, I think, appropriate to the music. Occasionally 
the shapes lack strength, as if they had been spilt 
rather than wrought. In the far room are some 
drawings by Olga Martin, whose titles give some 
idea of the curious dreams from which they 
emanate “Foolish Landmark,” “Progress Thief,” 
“Beast with Orange Foot.” J.B 


| Correspondence 
CLOTHING PRICES 


Sir,—Your categorical statement that a year hence 
retail prices of clothing will be double their present 
level is typical of the fantastic exaggerations which 


have encouraged the recent wave of “ personal 


An analysis of the factors involved 


be within 20 per cent—perhaps more for some wool 
garments, but a good deal less for cotton or rayon 
garments. 

These exaggerated impressions are no doubt based 


} on a misunderstanding of the relationship between 


the price movements of textile raw materials on the 
Con- 
sider, for example, a man’s worsted suit bought 
to-day for £35 (of which £7 represents Purchase 
Tax). £2 10s of this represents the cost of raw wool 
at pre-Korea prices; the remainder represents 
British wages and other costs. A year hence such a 
syit would incorporate raw wool at present market 
prices, costing £5; but the remainder of its price 
would have risen only on account of changes in 
domestic wages and other costs. 

I must confess to an occupational bias against your 


policy proposals, since traders do not like getting in- 


volved in subsidy schemes any more than in 
So I will refrain from comment 


on these proposals, except to point out that the force 


| of your arguments is greatly diminished when your 


estimate of price increases is suitably deflated. 
DoNALD BARBER 
Retail Distributors’ Association. 
{The obvious reply to Mr. Barber is “ Tell that to 


' the tailors! "—Ep., N.S. & N,] 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 17, 1951 
SUBSIDIES AND NEEDS 


Sir,—Your article advocating the subsidising of 
utility clothing prompts me to suggest that it is surcly 
time we began to use our limited financial resources 
in a more discriminating way to assist those whose 
need is greatest. The objection to subsidies, whether 
of food or clothes, is that they give equal benefit to 
everyone, including many who are well able to afford 
the full market price. Instead of enabling such people 
to buy clothes cheaply it would surely be better, in the 
interests of social justice, to assist those who suffer 
most from rising living costs, i.e., people living on 
National Insurance benefits and families with children. 
In fact, a substantial cut in food subsidies for the 
purpose of increasing bld Age Pensions and Children’s 
Allowances, and extending the latter to the first child, 
seems entirely justified at the present time. As only 
the unmarried or childless would be adversely affected, 
it is unlikely that such a policy would produce any 
strong pressure for wage increases ; and the admini- 
strative expense of further rationing would be avoided 

Crossways, Addington, E. T. MerepitTH 

Croydon. 


WAGES AND INFLATION 


S1r,—As a wife of a working man who has had over 
thirty years’ experience on the Railways, yet still earns 
three pounds a week less than “sweepers up” in 
local factories, I was most interested in the: letters 
which have appeared in your journal defending 
the distribution of increased dividends and bonus 
shares, but condoning the policy of opposing any 
demands made for increases in wages. 

Recently I ordered a house gadget from a well- 
known firm of manufacturers, and when it was 
delivered I was informed that the price had increased 
by about 10 per cent., the argument being put forward 
that this was due to increased wage costs, etc. Imagine 
my surprise that morning when I read that this 
company had paid out a dividend of 60 per cent., 
a considerable increase above that paid out two years 
ago. 

Now, Sir, you can bring along all your professors 
in economics, no one is going to convince me that the 
tew extra shillings I may be able to spend next week 
at the village shop on biscuits and fruit will lead to 
inflation, whilst the Persian carpet my neighbour hes 
been able to buy with these increzsed dividends she 
has received will have a steadying effect in our national 
economy. A BERKSHIRE HOUSEWIFE 


PAPER FOR EBOOKS 

Sir,—The newsprint shortage is receiving constant 
publicity, and is in fact brought to our notice with a 
jerk every morning and evening : but it is not commonly 
realised what revolutionary changes have recently 
occurred in book-publishing. The book shops are 
comparatively full; many new books are appearing ; 
and, so the average reader assumes, nothing can be 
very wrong. The appearances are delusive. 

About six months ago paper for books suddenly, 
and almost without warning, disappeared. The causes 
are known. Heavy purchases by America in Scan- 
dinavia, difficulties with esparto grass imported from 
North Africa, and Defence needs are among them ; 
but this sudden famine caught most people unawares. 
If it continues, it will mean the disappearance of all 
the smaller publishing firms, on whom a large propor- 
tion of the more enterprising kind of book publishing 
depends. The damage caused not only to these smaller 
units but to authors, and ultimately to the cultural 
lite of the country will be very substantial, and delay 
in the re-introduction of rationing will only make 
the damage irreparable. 

It is strange to reflect that a Government which 
professes to be so passionately interested in education 
and a healthy intellectual life should allow its most 
important vehicle, book publishing, to be virtually 
controlled by a small group of paper suppliers operat- 
ing a monopoly. Surely, if there ever was a case for 
fair shares for all legitimate users, this is it. Pious but 
meaningless annunciation of priorities will not achieve 
this. PauL ELek 

Paul Elek Publishers Ltd., Managing Director. 

38 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 
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DR. REICH 

S1r,—In his review of Dr. Reich’s book, Character 
Analysts, A. D. Harris shows, in common with other 
critics, a lack of understanding of the development 
and intrinsic nature of what he discusses, which should 
have, one would think, debarred him from writing 
the review. 

Dr. Reich is an extremely sincere, honest, brilliant 
and brave genius to all the many doctors and other 
distinguished persons who have worked with him and 
understood his approach. The widespread hatred 
towards him from others springs from rhe attitude 
often shown in the past towards men of similar 
calibre. Those who hate him do not mention his 
and his co-workers’ astonishing successes in relieving 
human suffering and misery, both on a social and 
clinical level, and on a basis of general validity giving 
vast opportunities, nor his outstanding contribution to 
bio-physics. Dr. Reich’s method, the functional 
approach to all aspects of life, which gives a splendid 
unity to all his many. books, is in itself a great achieve- 
ment. It is the key to an understanding of the 
sequence and the intrinsic nature of his work. As 
most doctors and scientists are unable to break away 
from the traditional analytical approach even for a 
moment, they cannot follow him. 

9 Hampstead Road, PAUL AND JEAN RITTER 

Liverpool, 6. 


“« AS A SOCIALIST SEES IT ” 

Str,—In his book Eastern Europe between the 
Wars, published in 1945, (page 113) Mr. Seton- 
Watson wrote: “The Russian and Ukrainian 
peasants who, we were told, ‘ groaned beneath the 
tyranny of the Kolhoz,’ and who ‘ had no stake in the 
land and therefore could have no patriotism for the 
Bolshevik regime,’ not only fought bravely in the 
Russian army but, in the occupied provinces, where 
the German invaders asked nothing better than to be 
regarded as their deliverers from Kolhoz tyranny, 
formed themselves into guerrilla bands to fight in 
the woods at risk of horrible reprisals and in con- 
ditions of indescribable hardship. The ignorant 
observer is left with the impression that life on these 
Kolhozy must have been something worth fighting 
for.” 

In his letter in recent issue Mr. Seton-Watson 
talks of bringing nearer the hour of liberation of the 
long-martyred people of Russia. What is the evidence 
which now leads him to believe that the Russian 
people want to be liberated ? And how is this libera- 
tion to be achieved? If by outside intervention, is it 
not conceivable that they would fight just as courage- 
ously against the Western liberators as they did against 
the German invader ? MARGARET MILLAR 

44 Grove End Road, N.W.8. 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 

Str,—I have been asked by Miss Norma Millay to 
collect and edit a volume of the letters of her sister, 
the American poet, Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892- 
1950). 

The late Miss Millay—whose poems were first 
published in England in the columns of the Nation 
in 1920—had lived and travelled in Great Britain 
and had many friends and admirers there. I would 
be most grateful if any of your readers having had 
correspondence with her will be kind enough to get 
in touch with me about it. Any original material 
sent will be carefully copied and returned by registered 
pest. ALLAN Ross MACDOUGALL 

38 Union Square, 

New York 3, N.Y. 


LABOUR PACIFISTS 

Si1r,—The logical outcome of Mr. Murray’s letter 
in your issue March 10 seems to be that no pacifist 
should become a Labour candidate. That is not party 
policy and I hope never will be. What is the cause for 
misgiving in the happening in Bristol West is that 
the effect of such a ban can be produced. 

Mr. Lawrance’s convictions were known to the local 
party and to the National Executive when he was 
adopted. There was no question of producing views 
after nomination. Even so Mr. Attlee felt obliged to 
act as he did and was backed by the Elections Sub- 
Committee. 

Now it is quite true that the sending of a letter is 


purely discretionary, but custom and practice have 
clevated it into something indispensable. In this case, 
backed by the National Committee’s action, its absence 
ruined Labour’s chances because the impression was 
created that Mr. Lawrance did not represent the 
Labour Party. 

We now find ourselves in the position that con- 
Stituency parties had better not select pacifist can- 
didates because the “ higher ups ” do not like it. 

It is no comfort to be told that “ the seat would not 
have been won in any case.” To know that we were 
expendable makes the matter worse. What would 
have happened if we were defending the seat one 
wonders ? 

On practicable grounds it is hard enough fighting 
divisions like Bristol West. To have doubts about the 
unity of the faith does not make it easier. 

Bristol, 8. J. H. RADNEDGE 


WORLD PEACE 


Sir,—Critic was kind enough to mention last 
week the formation of a new organisation, to be 
called The Association for World Peace, with Canon 
Raven as Vice-chairman, Mr. Leslie Hale, M.P., as 
Honorary Treasurer, myself as Chairman, and with 
a distinguished Advisory Committee 

We are in most urgent need of unpaid voluntary 
assistance, for addressing envelopes, inserting, etc 
Will anyone who is willing to help please write at 
once to Mrs. Esther Muirhead, at “ The Association 
for World Peace, 144, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1,” or telephone her (Terminus 3977 or 5570) ? 

Victor GOLLANCZ 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 

Smr,—As Chairman of the National Peace Council 
Executive, I appreciate the reference to our actions 
in London Diary (March 10) and Critic’s admirable 
appraisal of our function, but I am somewhat dis- 
appointed with two parts of his commentary. First, 
to apply the epithet “crank” to those of our forty- 
eight societies, the activities of which are either un- 
familiar or uncongenial to him, is surely to betray 


that creed of social and political tolerance which your 


columns so ably champion. | 

Secondly, the Central Hall meeting on “ Negotiate 
with Russia” was arranged by the National Peace 
Council six weeks before Mr. Gollancz circulated 
his excellent and now well-known letter calling for 
post-card replies. 

I am sure you will wish to correct these two mis- 
conceptions which have crept into Critic’s remarks. | 

JaMEs L. HENDERSON, 
National Peace Council, Chairman 
144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 

[Critic writes “What, no cranks among 48 volun 
tary societies! This 1s to strain credulity.”—Ep., 
N.S. & N.) 


G.B.S. IN MOSCOW 

Sir,—The article on “G.B.S. in Moscow” by 
Caterina Andrassy, in your issue of March 3, reminds 
me of an experience at Bolshevo, a small town near 
Moscow, in 1936. 

It will be remembered that in the early days of 
Boishevik Russia, a great problem for the new State 
had been the wandering hordes of wild children who 
had becomie amenace. They had at last been rounded 
up and placed under control in penal settlements. 
One of the earliest of these prisons was named 
Bolshevo. It had evolved by the time I visited it 
into a pleasant town of 12,000 inhabitants, with parks, 
flats, factories, restaurants and schools. I visited 
the chief school and was astonished to see on one of 
the walls a large painting of two persons whom I at 
once recognized—G.B.S. and Lady Astor. I knew 
that in the early thirties they had been members of a 
small party that had visited Soviet Russia, a party 
which had included Lord and Lady Astor, Lord 
Lothian and G.B.S. 

When I returned to London I wrote to Bernard 
Shaw to tell him about this. Here is his reply on one 
of his characteristic post cards. 

2 Whitehall Court. 

At Bolshevo, Lady A. and I consoled the boy 
criminals with such tales of our youthful pilferings | 
that their self-respect was completely restored. | 
The snag in the place is that the criminals will | 
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not leave at the expiration of their sentences which 
is just as it should be. G. B. S. 
Reform Club. F, L. WHELEN 


" MOUNTAINEERING 


Sir,—Young men and women are turning in in- 
creasing numbers to the hills and mountains for 
recreation. Many are expericncing the joys of climb- 
ing for the first time. Some are deterred however, 
by lack of knowledge frorn taking part in this great 
sport and others who attempt it run into danger 
through ighorance. 

The Mountaineering Association exists to help 
these people and at its training courses teaches basic 
mountaincraft, beginning with the complete novice. 

Our ultimate aim is to build permanent schools’ 
of training in this country and abroad ; meanwhile 
courses are held at many British and Alpine climbing 
centres. All our training facilities are non-profit 
making and details of these may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Association, 1 Kildare Gardens, 
London, W.2. RUSSELL 

(Earl President. 


THE OXFORD UNION 


Sir,—I am writing a history of the Oxford Union 
Society, and would be grateful if any of your readers 
who have documentary or personal information 
relating to this subject would communicate with me. 

Goprrey SMITH 
President, Michaelmas 1950) 


SHORT STORIES 


Sir,—We hope to edit for publication some time in 
1952 a collection of short stories by writers under 
twenty-five. We therefore invite contributions, which 
should be typed and should reach Miss M. Griew at 
6 Dorset Drive, Edgware, Middlesex, by June 1, 1951, 
No MSS can be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope M. HALTRECHT 

6 Dorset Drive, M. MArRINKER 

Edgware, Middlesex. N. SHEPHARD 


Russell) 


Superb London Volumes in 


THE COUNTY BOOKS 
London: The 
NORTHERN REACHES 
ROBERT COLVILLE 


On Monday appears the fifth of the 
six notable volumes covering the vast 
London scene. Ranging from Regent's 
Park to Hampstead, from Lords to 
the Caledonian Market, this is one of 
the most beautiful and varied, but 
most rapidiy-changing parts of the 
capital, Superlatively ulustrated and 
with map 15/- 


London: 
THE CITY 
CLAUD GOLDING 


“Buy a copy quickly. His book is 
chock-a-block with romance, quirks 
of character and curiosities of history. 
What an engaging series this is!” 

Sunday Times Illustrated 15/- 


EAST LONDON 
ROBERT SINCLAIR 
“There never has been such a good 
book about East London. Fascinating 
and exciting. Beg, buy, borrow or, 
if need be, steal it, but read it! ”"— 
News Chronicle. illustrated 15/- 


Assice ROBERT HALE 4 





The Life of 
John Maynard 
Keynes 
R. F. HARROD 


“No words of praise can be too high 
for Mr. Harrod’s wholly remarkable 
achievement. For this is much more 
than a life of Keynes ; it is a panorama 
of the varied social, intellectual and 


political life of much of the first half 


of the twentieth century.” —The Scots- 
man. Illustrated. 25s. 


* 


Wells of Power 
The Oil fields of South-Western Asia 


SIR OLAF CAROE 


“A clear and up-to-date history of the 
region’s development . . . a scholarly 
and important contribution to current 
political thinking on the world’s oil 
problems.” —The Sunday Times. 15s. 


* 


The Conditions of 
Economic Progress 
COLIN CLARK 


In view of the new information on 
national income and related subjects 
which has become available throughout 
the world since the completion of the 
first edition of this book in 1939, the 
text has been completely rewritten, and 
the Second Edition is virtually a new 
book containing nearly twice as many 
pages as the original work 50s. 


* 


Money in a 
Maelstrom 
J. W. BEYEN 

The first English edition of an impor- 
tant work on the development of 
modern monetary theory written by an 
Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment. 15s. 


* 


An Introduction 
to World Polities 
W. FRIEDMANN 
These analyses of the complex con- 
temporary international scene will 
prove useful beth to the student and 
the general reader. 10s. 6c. 


MACMILLAN © CO., LTD. 














CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Origin 

of the Earth 

W. M. SMART 
A work of popular science in the 
tradition of Jeans and Eddington. 
Professor Smart sets out the facts 
and expounds the theories about the 


origin of the solar system clearly, 
simply, and without bias. 12s. 6d. net 


The Growth of 
Physical Science 
SIR JAMES JEANS 


Sir James Jeans’s last book—a 
popular history of the development 
of the physical sciences. Minor 
errors of the first edition have now 
been corrected. 

Second edition. 1§s. net 


The Episcopal 
Colleagues of 
Thomas Becket 
DAVID KNOWLES 
An examination of the part played 
in the conflict between Henry II 
and the Archbishop by ‘the most 


distinguished bench of Bishops in 
English history’. 12s. 6d. net 


Measurement in 
Economics 
RICHARD STONE 


An inquiry into the role of measure- 
ment in various kinds of economic 
problem. This is the third in the 
series of Monographs issued by the 
Department of Applied Economics 
at Cambridge. 12s. 6d. net 


Books of Your Own 
E. EDMONDSTON 


An essay, with a reading list, on the 


selection, care, and arrangement of 


a personal library, by the Librarian 
of the National Book League. 
2s. 6d. net 
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VISCOUNT 
CUNNINGHAM’S 


Autobiography 


A SAILOR’S ODYSSEY 


Ready March 28. 


ALEXANDER PALLIS 


In the Days of the Janissaries 
“One should feel grateful to Mr. 
Pallis for giving us this work... 
as a picture of the Court of Murad 
IV... (it is) a valuable document.” 
—Harold Nicolson (Observer). 


2 illus. is 


BERNARD FALK 

The Royal Fitzreys 
“Bernard Falk has 
entertainingly traced 


family history.” —Mal, 
(Daily Telegraph) 


GENERAL ARNOLD 
Global Mission 


“A fascinating story, to 
wealth — of uthentic 
Malcolm Muggeridg 
Telegraph). ; 


Reser = nhs ste 
5th imp. in the 
Capt. Payne-Best’s wat 
Incident. 


. 
2nd imp. .; ; 
controversial witobivg 


Assignment. 


2nd i 
v4 | imp. ¢ D. A. Ponso 
eighteenth century novel Ju 
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Spring Books Supplement 


A MEMORY OF ANDRE GIDE 


Ir is difficult, when a dear and honoured 
friend ‘departs. to set down one’s recollections 
of him, as I have been asked to do here. Some 
are too trivia), some too intimate. And yet one 
would wish to convey to others less fortunate 
than oneself some impressions, however in- 
sufficiently remembered, however faultily ex- 
pressed, of the impact of his living personality 
on one at least of his friends and contemporaries. 
“Go to his books,” we should say, “ read his 
journals. There you will find what no words 
that are not his own can give you.” But in the 
end the impulse to write overcomes all objec- 
tions, well-founded as we know them to be, and 
we give way. 

In the July of 1918 we were able to go to 
England for the first time since 1914. My 
mother had taken a house for the summer at 
Cambridge, and we all went to stay in that 
hospitable shelter, where brothers and sisters 
and friends, old and young, met and mingled 
in a changing flow of happy intercourse. It 
was there we first met André Gide. One of 
our best friends, Auguste Bréal, who had been 
at the Ecole Alsacienne with Gide and knew 
him well, told us he was going to Cambridge, 
and that we must get acquainted with each 
other. We knew of him, of course, by repute. 
I had read the. Nourritures Tewestres, recom- 
mended by Bréal, at a time when my heart 
and brain were otherwise occupied, and they 
had failed to touch me. A very short time 
before arriving at Cambridge I had read, too, 
La Porte Etroite, which could not fail to touch 
any heart and brain, sensitive to style and 
emotion, and I had realised to some extent 
that here was someone exceptional. 

Gide was staying at Grantchester and my 
mother invited him to lunch. He came, 
dressed in black, elegant and courteous, prim 
and Puritanical; all “ Pasteur Protestant” 
with no trace discernible of the “ naughty 
schoolboy.” He asked us whether we could 
recommend him a teacher of English, and I 
offered my services, which, somewhat to my 
astonishment, he accepted. And next morning, 
sure enough, he bicycled over from Grant- 
chester, arriving at eleven o’clock for the first 
of our many English lessons, always punctual, 
always faithful, with the allotted task I had 
set him carefully performed. He had already 
read a considerable amount of English and 
liked learning poetry by heart. I asked him to 
repeat the last lines he had learnt. He began: 

Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships 
And Rates the topless towers of Ilium ? 

By the time he had finished reciting the 
magnificent lines I knew that I was im the 
presence of a great spirit and a great intelli- 
gence. I did not realise then that Marlowe’s 
Faustus was an allegory, so to speak, a résumé 
of Gide’s whole life—the scene of the eternal 
struggle, the eternal attraction of Heaven and 
Hell in the human soul, 


So, for an hour, we read English poetry and 
English prose together in a desultory fashion. 
But afterwards he stayed on for another hour 
or so talking French. That was my lesson. 
“ Who was the best writer of the day” ? L asked. 
“Paul Valéry, without any doubt,” he answered; 
but that was at a time when very few people 
had ever heard of Valéry. He told me stories 
of his childhood and quoted Monsieur Jourdain, 
“* Oh, mes pére et mére, que je vous veux du mal !” 
for they had prevented him from learning 
English, so as to have a private language, which 
he, as a child, would not understand. He talked 
of translation and of its enormous importance 
in the learning of one’s own language. If he 
were a dictator, he said, he would enact a law 
obliging every would-be writer to make at 
least one translation. He himself had trans- 
lated Conrad’s Typhoon, Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, and was now engaged on 
Antony and Cleopatra. He presented me with 
a volume of the second edition of Les Nourri- 
tures, consisting of only 300 copies. “ Perhaps 
not my best book,” he said, “‘ mais sans doute 
le plus personnel.”” Then one day he discovered 
a hedgehog in the garden. That was a great 
excitement. He tried to save its life by cleaning 
it of its vermin. Perhaps he succeeded, for it 
disappgared as mysteriously as it had come. 
He had a few English friends. Conrad—if we 
may count him as English—he was particularly 
attached to. One week-end he spent with us 
at Lady Ottoline Morell’s, and it was at Oxford 
that he bought the wide-brimmed brown felt 
hat that became so famous later on in Paris. 
It was at Lady Ottoline’s that he and Aldous 
Huxley met for the first time—maybe for the 
last—for they didn’t get on. Aldous is reported 
to have said of him that he was “ un faux grand 
écrivain.” The following year, Gide came 
again to England and we became more intimate. 
He talked to me of the books he was writing— 
La Symphonie Pastorale, Si le Grain ne Meurt, 
and even of Corydon. It was then that he told 
me of his great grief when his best friend, 
Henri Ghéon, had turned Roman Catholic 
and friendship was no longer possible between 
them. After that it was not in England that we 
met, but often in Paris, on our way from or to 
the Riviera. He would give us a choice meal 
at a good restaurant and take us to a play or a 
cinema. But he greatly preferred the cinema, 
and would seldom sit a play out to the end, 
finding some excuse for making off when it 
was too much for his nerves. 

But it was in our own house at Roque- 
brune that we saw him most familiarly. He 
came there often, generally on his way to or 
from somewhere else, nearly always arriving 
and departing unexpectedly. It was like trying 
to catch a butterfly, I thought. Better not to 
try. The creature was far more beautiful 
when it was flying freely and capriciously. 
But how delightful his visits were ! What gaiety, 
what charm were his! What an interest he 


took in Simon’s pictures, in my English books, 
in our little girl! He enjoyed bringing nis 
friends to see us. “* Yes,” he said, “ being a 
go-between is one of my chief pleasures.” 
Lasting friendships with Jean Schlumberger 
and Roger Martin du Gard we owe to him. 
He brought Charlie du Bos to see us, whom he 
called “le rossignol de ia conversation,” and 
Charlie remained a friend of mine all his life, 
in spite of their later estrangement. Cocteau 
never became a friend, but Gide brought him 
to lunch with us one day. No nightingale he, 
but a wise thrush, who sang each song twice over. 
The diversity and range of his interests, 
though each was seemingly exclusive of every 
other, were amazing. Music! Hours and hours 
spent practising the piano every day for years, 
with the single desire of understanding it—and 
perhaps of teaching it. Gardening! He showed 
me once the great kitchen garden at Cuverville, 
where he had struggled in vain for long years 
against bleak winds, an ungrateful soil and 
poisonous sea-mists, to cultivate rare blooms 
and delicious fruits. “Look!” he said, 
“ nothing now but potatoes, onions and apples.” 
And then with a sigh, “ After all, perhaps it is 
better so.” Reading !—With what an intensity 
of absorption! Reading, as he spirited across 
the main thoroughfares of Paris, oblivious of 
the traffic, guided by some subconscious 
instinct. Reading, but not superficially. 
Reading, but so profoundly that some of his 
finest work is his criticism. Travel! But in 
travelling it was the desert he loved. Venice and 
Constantinople and Egyptian architecture were, 
like Chateaubriand, Beethoven, King Lear 
and “‘ Hugo, Aélas!”’—too grandiose. Writing ! 
I have said nothing of his writing, though, after 
all, that was his main occupation, his pre- 
eminent care. How with all these conflicts 
in his mind, did he manage to preserve his own 
integrity, his own singularity ? Once I showed 
him four lines I had come across. He smiled 
and nodded approval : 
“Your rule of life, wise Proteus, I would 
know.” 
“Hold fast then, friend, to get the truth 
from me.” 
Wolf, lamb, he turned, steel, rubber, fire, 
snow. 
At last the answer came—’Twas 
stancy !” 
It was in the Twenties, when the power of his 
personality and the magic of his style were 
beginning to make themselves felt, that there 
broke over him a storm of obloquy. The 
age-long, familiar accusation of “‘ Corrupter of 
youth |!” was hurled at him, and, like Goethe, 
he was made responsible by angry elders for any 
hysterical young man’s suicide. But he out- 
lived it. To his own astonishment, and perhaps 
regret, he died loaded with honours, admiration 
and gratitude, which were never bought by any 
recantation, and he would say proudly that he 
never would disown any words of his. 
Dorotuy Bussy 


* Con- 
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WEST AND EAST 
English Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
A P. Opps. Phaidon. 50s. 


The Art of India and Pakistan. Edited by Sir 
LeiGH ASHTON. Faber. £4 14s. 6d 


It seems natural enough that of the collections 
of pictures and drawings formed by European 
monarchs only the British should remain un- 
disturbed in the possession of a ruling house. 
It is even more natural and characteristic that 
among the royal drawings at Windsor only one 
great school should be quite inadequately re- 
presented, that of Britain itself. The British 
artists as many of them found to their cost, 
were not Old Masters ; indeed they hardly gained 
the status until Amcrican collectors gave it to 
them fifty years ago collector of drawings 
strays from paths beaten by the virtuosi, in the 
eighteenth century as to-day. only out of private 
enthusiasm. One member of the Royal Family, 
Queen Charlotte, had a genuine love of English 
art, but her collection, including twenty-two 
drawings by Gainsborough, was sold. George 
III's acquisitions were chiefly geographical, 
made evidently out of a confused notion of the 
kind of matter with which a monarch should 
concern himself. And on his death a miscellaneous 
and rather rubbishy accumulation of engravings 
drawings and obsolete charts still contained in 
their official folders marked “ Secret’ went to 
the British Muscum as “ The King’s Maps.” 
George IV had more varied tastes in English 
drawing ; he concerned himself in the first place 
largely with items noted in the invoices as 
- curious ” 
had not yet received its specia! meaning, but 
later purchases were none the less often of the 
kind described as “ gay’’ and in 1830 the lib- 
rarians agreed to destroy “ several drawers of 
Free prints and drawings the property of His 
Late Majesty.”” History, in fact, has conspired 
to ensure that this collection, without very much 
artistic interest, should retain very little of any 
other What is left is largely the respectable 
debris of royal amateurism, pale reflections of 
the family life of monarchs, their offtcial-and their 
private faces, their hobbies and their diversions. 

The collection is however lightened by a few 
drawings of quality. The gay and the curious are 
best represented by Rowlandson and Hogarth ; 
Mr. Oppé has written well of them both clsewhere. 
The finest of the amateurs, the fourth Earl of 
Aylesford, is a very good landscape draftsman in 
the Dutch taste. The professionalism of Wilkie 
was never more refreshing than here ;~~ his 
drawings of George IV's visit to Edinburgh, in 
which two flunkeys arranging a train might have 
come out of Goya, recapture precisely the air of 
the famous occasion. Our knowledge of the 
mysterious Alexander Marshall whose curiously 
mannered realism, scen at a recent cxhibition olf 
flower books, speaks so little of the English school, 
is enlarged by the illustration of what Mr. Oppé 
calis a “ large fantastic figure drawing ” from the 
end of his album. In fact the figures, far from 
being fantastic, are copied from engravings ot 
Rubens, one of them after the Bearing of the Cross 
at Brussels and the other taken more freely from 
the Abraham and Melchisedek, but the mystery 
is no nearer solution 
listed here are really his, appears unexpectedly as 
a decorative artist midway between Thornhill and 
Etty. Finally, there are some new additions to 
the Sandby group which have been dealt with in 
an earlier volume, and among them two of Paul 
Sandby’s occasional and wonderful anticipations 
of the course of English art, momentary glimpses 
of the possibilities which awaited Constable and 
Steer. But the pleasures are few: more often in 
this catalogue one’s feeling is one of regret that 
Mr. Oppé’s subject could not have been his own 
collection. One salutes the progress of the series, 
the major achievement of English art scholarship 
since the war, but it cannot be said that the lack 
of this particular volume has been greatly felt. 

The collaborators in the commemorative 
catalogue of the Indian exhibition at Burlington 


By 


Mr. Oppé explains that the word 
a 


Zoftany, if the drawings , 


House have a happier task and the book is 
thoroughly worthy of the occasion ; the additions 
to our knowledge are considerable, particularly in 
the sections devoted to the paintings which were 
so curiously overlooked in public comments three 
years ago. Mr. Gray’s historical discussion is 
good enough to deserve even more sumptuous 
illustration But there is much to be thankful for, 
especially, perhaps, the representation of the 
Kangra school which is barely covered by the 
available general literature. Mr. Gray follows the 
explanation of its beauties as a fusion of Mughal 
and Hindu traits, but here historical determinism 
surely fails. The Kangra valley, by all accounts, 
ig a couniry whose landscape leaves its mark, like 
those of Siena, Suffolk and Provence, on all the 
painting that it produces; this art has the 
recognisable genius of a place. 

Professor Codrington in his introduction to the 
sculpture, ranging freely and inconclusively from 
Donatello to Mr. Clive Bell, starts many more 
hares than are yet to be caught. The question of 
the relation between East and West hangs, however, 
over the whole book, and if painters begin to look 
seriously at these pictures much more may be 
heard of it. The British painters who worked in 
India, shortly dealt with here by Mr. Reynolds, 
left no impression and received none, but it is by 
no means clear that the same could be said of 
such Dutchmen of the previous century as 
Isaac van Koedyck and the Jesuits of the sixteenth 
century had already provided access to the art of 
the Italian and German Renaissance. Christian 
art was evidently more interesting to the Mughal 
painters than Christianity itself ; one imagines a 
view analogous to that to which we often tend 
from the opposite direction, a discovery in the 
imagery of another continent, a charm owing little 
to its mythical entanglements. Indeed, it seems 
that, aside from the prehistoric remains, very 
little of the sculpture or painting of India can be 
entirely dissociated from the possibility of influ- 
ence from the West. Perhaps it is this that makes 
it so approachable. Aid it may be ‘that this 
interpenetration will be fertile again. In the great 
shift of cultural centres of gravity which: often 
looks as if it might overtake us, it is easy to see 
how the crumbling relics of Western art and 
history might appear to the renascent Indian eye, 
how the grand presumptions of our own renais- 
sance would seem comprehensible and valuable 
only for the tenuous, -brilliant pattern of Oriental 
influence that it bears, a pattern leading to a single 
moment of pure gold, those works of Rembrandt 
in which, just before 1660, Mughal painting bore 
its shining, unexpected fruit, and followed by 
nothing but elegance and decay—possible even 
to imagine circumstances in which such a view 
might not seem to us altogether false. The 
nightmare is no sooner raised than banished, yet 
there is the germ of a lesson in it, and one that 
can be learnt, better than anywhere, in this 
splendid book. LAWRENCE GOWING 


CHEHOV 
Chekhov. By RONALD HINGLEY. 
Unwin. 2ls. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Lehmann. 12s, 6d. 

* You must work, you know. You must work 
without stopping all your life.’ Bunin 
quotes these words of Chehov’s in his notes 
for a portrait; Chehov is one of the ants of 
literature. Bunin’s book is a collection of short 
conversations and encounters with other Russian 
writers, too: there is a sly, shaggy Tolstoy 
exasperated with the Tolstoyan teetotallers ; there 
is a revolting picture of Gorki—surely M. Bunin 
is suffering from political or personal rancour 
here ; his notes, seemingly modelled on Gorki’s, 
are nothing like as good—and a horrible picture 
of Alexei Tolstoy, the Soviet celebrity, which 
does not sound unjust. Chehov had always 
remarked on Alexei Tolstoy’s “ acting.” There 
are many other pieces of careless café talk. 

The Chehov portrait remains the best. 
a collection of fragments: 


Allen & 


By IvAN BUNIN. 


It is 
comic changes of 
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opinion, startling fantasies of conversation, the 
passion for hunting up stories and bizarre details 
in the newspapers. There is his sudden invita- 
tion: “ Come at seven in the morning.” It is 
well known that when Chehov died his coffin was 
mistakenly put in a van labelled Fresh Oysters, 
and M. Bunin has a note on his death which 
could equally be the typical end of a Chehov 
character : 

His death was hastened by a cold. Before Icaving 
Moscow he went to the public steambaths, and 
after he had taken a bath and got dressed he went 
Out into the street too soon ; met Sergucyenko 
‘a the hal! and ran away from him, from his obtru- 

*, pestering ralk. 

was the man who for a long time pestered 

Tolstoy (Hor Tolstoy Lives and Works) and whom 

Chehov, for his bony, lanky figure, had nick- 

named “ A funeral cart standing upright.” 

Mr. Hingley’s new Life is pedestrian in manner 
and approach and unilluminating in its criticism, 
but it is a solidly informative book and contains 
things that will be new to the English reader. 
We have been told that “* the Chehovian gloom ” 
is mainly an English invention or an English 
fashion ; it certainly marries conveniently with 
English spleen. His general reputation in 
Russia, however, was built on his huge output of 
popular comic storics. When he changed his 
style he was sometimes attacked for having no 
moral or political tendency, and indeed he went 
through an almost suicidal period at the time of 
his brother’s death. But the main feeling in 
Russia was that he was an optimist. (It is a 
peculiar delusion that to be pessimistic is not 
humane.) Soviet critics reluctantly admit that 
he probably would not have been pleased by the 
revolution ; but they point approvingiy to his 
indignant journey to the convict settlement, and 
his public activities during epidemics in the 
South The fact is that Chehov was’a non- 
political man, humane, practical, generoys ; he 
had the integrity of the detached professional 
class. 

Chehov’s individualism is mote familiar to the 
West than it can have been in Russia. The 
grandson of a serf, he had slaved to make himself 
independent, and although, as Mr. Hingley 
shows, he was sometimes worried by his failure 
to be tendencious in any of the fashions of the 
time and found the doctrine of meaninglessness 
a burden and knew it for a restricting attitude, 
he deeply believed in the positive value of truth- 
telling. He was an artist, and his gift was not 
for abstract thought; far from withdrawing 
into fancy and egoism, however, he became—it is 
now agreed—an extraordinarily faithful, almost 
literal historian of social life among the middle 
classes in Russia. 

The impression of gloom and _ hopclessness 
which English readers used to get from Chehov 
owes something to history, something to the 
grey, transparent style, and a great deal to his 
impersonal manner. There are no characters— 
in the Western sense—in Chehov; there are 
only human beings and situations. This is the 
manner of the classical writers, but without the 
classical context. A sensation of impersonality 
can indeed be generally felt in Russian literature ; 
there is a broad humanity but a lack of the highly 
individualised richness which comes from the 
huge pressure of tradition in the West. In this 
sense we feel the humanity of the Russians but, 
even behind a figure like Tolstoy, a lack of civil- 
isation. After a short enthusiasm for Vienna and 
Venice Chehov himself was bored by Europe, as 
all the Russians (except Turgenev) had been 
Chehov went to the length of thinking 
Russian trains better! 

Chehov began as a facile, comic, tacetious 
writer earning his bread and keeping his father, 
his mother, his whole family. For a great many 
years he wrote two or three sketches or light 
articles every week. He even wirors columns of 
fatuous jokes. He resembles the carly Chaplin. 
He spent his time clowning with his ‘ricnds. 
There is a description of him entertaining his 
family in the crowded room and then, suddenly, 
he closes his eyes and goes dead. The family 
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New tithes in ODUH AMS Famous © Britann Masteate 1” Series 
. >»: 
Rural London in Pictures 
By b. O. HOPPE 
Fereword by Lord Latham Introdes tions by Jan Va-hay. 
Unsuspected scenes of quie rural charm to vnc Greatet L6énd 

are here pres en mted in ap pe oximately 120 lar ange ae pho tographs. 
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: acat “Is. Od net 


The Ey relish Lake District 
in Pictures 


hereword and Introduction 

HON. SIR NORMAN BIRKETT. 

England's incomparable ve i in all it 
” large ale PI rra! 

informatively de 

rative caption 128 pa € 


Pageant of London Illustrated 


Porew rd by THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
Bie in‘roductions by Harold F. Hutchison 
A wonderful pictorial cavalcade of London and Londoners at work and plas 
Approximate! i 120 large-scale camera-studics—with long narrative captions, 
— yw the day events, the ceremonial dignity and the irrepressib! 
Cockney gaiet form the essence of London’s . 
whique appeal. 128 pages 10s. Gd. net 


1 New and Unusual Historie al Work, 


Journeys in England 
keditel by JACK SIMMONS 
Professor of History. University Coleg, Leicester. 
A shrewdiy-edited and most cntertaining antho! tony com a he a from accounts 
aid journcys made in England and recorded by some he outstanding 
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knows he is thinking out a story. He thinks it 
out to the end in the family uproar, dashes it off 
without correction. If it sticks somewhere he 
throws it away. No good throwing good money 
after bad. Some of it—now retrieved by Soviet 
critics—was popular political satire. Suvorin, 
the rich, shrewd conservative magazine owner 
saw that Chehov’s work, even on this low 
level, was of excellent craftsmanship and that it 
developed. He made him reduce his writing to 
a handful of stories per year, and this was his 
salvation. He now spent months instead of days 
in writing a single story. 

How was it possible for the facetious Chehovite 
to become the Chehov of The Darling or Ward 6? 
One answer is that the comic writers are often 
repressed pocts. Then, he iad vitality, a cool 
temperament ; under the high spirits there was a 
reserve which no one ever saw into ; the strain of 
impersonality left him untouched by what he 
wrote. He did not work, he said, in a famous 
phrase until he was as cold as ice. He was a 
dedicated craftsman. Most important of all— 
unlike Western writers, he had no temptation 
to write for the middling public whose’ mixed 
standards are more fatal to literature than the 
frank vulgarities and coarseness of the lowest 
kind. A middle public did not exist. Chehov 
himself said that if he could write a tale like 
Lermontov’s Tamar “ and perhaps a vaudeville,” 
he would die in peace. 

One misses in Mr. Hingley’s useful book some 
more sensitive examination of Chehov’s art; 
what Chehov believed or did not believe, whether 
he had this kind of conscience or that, is not very 
important. He was a poet not a believer, a water- 
colourist not a poster-painter. It was odd that a 
figure so isolated from the tendenciousness of his 
time should have appeared. He must have lived 
more completely in his work than any con- 
temporary ; it was perhaps the only certain balm 
to the wounds of the fierce poverty, starving and 
cruelty of his childhood. V. S. PRITCHETT 
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TRAVELLERS AND ARTISTS 


Brown Men and Red Sand. By Cuar.es P. 
MovuNTFORD. Phoentx House. 18s. 

Journey to Yesterday. By Sitvia BAKER. 
Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 

Journey to Persia. By Robert PAYNE. 
mann. 15s. 

Few parts of the world to-day retain any 
mystery, and those the least welcoming: the 
range of discovery is limited to the remaining 
pockets of intractable jungle and desert and polar 
ice. In Brown Men and Red Sand Charles P. 
Mountford relates how he travelled into a region 
traditionally considered the most unrewarding: 
the Gentral Australian Desert. His six previous 
anthropological expeditions had convinced him 
that if he could penetrate to the arid heart of the 
aborigines’ country he would find a people whose 
culture was the simplest in the world. He reached 
his destination, confirmed his theory; but the 
Stone Age society he describes appears less re- 
markable for its simplicity than its enlightenment. 

I am not qualified to assess the scientific im- 
portance of this work or to say how far its 
material is new or controversial. Nor, evidently, 
is it intended for anthropologists, who may well 
prefer to consult the author’s contributions to 
scientific journals. But it is unquestionably of 
interest to the general reader, who will find a 
fascinating account of the aborigines and their 
environment written with knowledge, sensibility 
and exceptional human understanding. 

With one European companion and a string of 
camels the author entered that wilderness of 
rock and stone which has earned itself the name 
of “the land that God forgot,” lived intimately 
with those people who, without clothes, agricul- 
ture or permanent dwellings, have been termed 
“the lowest type of humanity.” But appreciation 
of any race and its environment is dependent on a 
knowledge of its myths, and the myths of the 
aborigines transform such popular conceptions. 
From these people who naturally express them- 
selves in art, and when given paper and crayon 
begin, automatically and logically, with the crea- 
tion of the world, the author learned the origin 
and significance of every hill, rock, gully and 
pool of the districts he visited. The aborigines 
believe that every natural feature of the land- 
scape was formed in the “Dreaming Times” of 
the world by their archetypal ancestors, giant 
creatures, semi-human, semi-animal, sometimes 
baneful, like the dreaded Ice Men, but usually, if 
mischievous, benign. So the formidable rock 
formations, Mount Conner, Ayers Rock; 
Katatjuta, where the author made his camps, 
became almost homely when he knew that their 
precipices and columns, chasms and caves were 
the work of the endearing little Lizard Tatiya, 
the litthe Night Owl, the “ Mice women,” “ Sleepy- 
lizard women” and Marsupial Rats and Moles. 

The desert, too, which has killed so many 
heroic white explorers, became less menacing in 
the company of its inhabitants, who, in spite of 
their supposed low inteiligence, contrive to avoid 
thirsgby the simple method of burying themselves 
to the neck during the day, and equipped with 
only five simple tools, are strangers to famine and 
even undernourishment. Moreover, believing 
themselves to be the creators of life they rely 
on their ability to increase food and rain by sym- 
pathetic magic. When the author’s expedition 
was endangered by water-shortage they obligingly 
performed the rain-making ceremony: the rain 
duly came, although out of season. 

Charles P. Mountford makes no exaggerated 
claims for the aborigines’ way of life; yet the 
reader can hardly fail to share his respect for a 
people who in one of the least productive regions 
of the world organise their society on a basis of 
primitive communism without conflict or even 
rivalry. Nor can he fail to be impressed when 
he learns that their chief concern, apart from the 
acquisition and distribution of food, is art. The 
art of the aborigines may be purely decorative, 


Heine- 


| as the author claims for the modern cave paintings 


of Ayers Rock, but more often it is associated 
with their practical and spirizual needs, in the 


The New 


rain and food “increase” ceremonies, the burial 
rites and, above all, the initiation ceremonies. 
His description of these intricate and accomp- 
lished performances strikingly completes his 
survey of a well-integrated society. 

Silvia Baker is the extreme opposite type of 
traveller; not a discoverer but a taker-in of im- 
pressions, subjective, capricious, wilfully in- 
genuous. Her publisher, she remarks disarmingly 
(she invariably disarms), warned her that Tahits 
was overwritten; but the warning was inapplic- 
able, for she neither observes nor reports in 
clichés. Alien cultures do not profoundly interest 
her; history, politics, sociology even less. In 
compensation she has the abnormally acute eye 
of an artist, for nature—flowers, fruit, coral forma- 
tions, sky effects—rather than scenery, and for 
the physique and expressions of her models whose 
line-portraits agreeably illustrate her book. Even 
more remarkable is her pin-point appreciation of 
idiom, anecdote, the eccentricities of human be- 
haviour. Hers is the sharp brilliant world of a 
miniature, and if one occasionally feels claustro- 
phobia, wishes that her curiosity extended beyond 
hotel gardens (she hates walking and ignores the 
whole interior of Tahiti), and the chatter of her 
numerous acquaintances, one is bound to admit 
that with her flair for selection she gives as signifi- 
cant an impression of the island as many more 
conscientious travellers. We can savour Tahiti in 
such details as the hotel notice: “ Monsieurs les 
voyageurs sont priés de ne pas jouer avec les 
domestiques ”; the infant native girl painting her 
toe nails with the author’s lipstick and singing 
“Au clair de la lune”; the dying bladder fish with 
“the large brown eyes and soft-lipped mouth of 
a child”; the dazzling tree flowers blown to ‘the 
ground in a midnight cyclone. 

Tahiti, with its human oddities and jewel-like 
flora and fauna, is ideally suited to her precise and 
limited sensibility; she is less successful in her 
accounts of Cyprus and Spain which are squeezed 
as rather ambitious after-thoughts into the latter 
chapters of the book. 

While Silvia Baker charms by surprises, Robert 
Payne appeals by his realisation of the expected. 
Journey to Persia presents to the reader every- 
thing he might hope to find: in that country: 
mosques blazing green and gold and. blue against 
bluer skies, voluptuous dancing girls, arrogant 
tribesmen, a princess beautiful as efertiti, 
cataracts of roses at Shiraz, ruined Persepolis 
haunted and heroic by moonlight, Isfahan delicate 
and glittering in the sun. The picture is valid, 
but one-sided. Another traveller might have been 
as much impressed by feudal extortion, poverty, 
malaria, tribal anarchy, fear of foreign interven- 
tion. The author does indeed occasionally glance 
into these grim contemporary problems in his 
conversations with Shah and ministers, and at 
a memorable banquet with the Khan of the nomad 
Qasgai tribe; but it is the traditional Persia that 
captivates him. His imaginative reconstructions 
of the past derive quality from his familiarity with 
early travcilers’ tales, and his appreciation of 
Persian art, which, if romantic rather than dis- 
criminating, is distinguished by his awareness of 
the sources of its inspiration in the colours and 
forms of the landscape. 

DoroTHy CARRINGTON 
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RUSSELL AND LOGAN 


A Portrait of Logan Pearsall Smith, drawn 
from his letters and diaries. Selected 
and introduced by JOHN RypssELL. The 
Dropmore Press. 42s. 

“Who now so vigilantly guards the gates of 
the King’s English?” cried Mr. James Pope- 
Hennessey recently in the columns of a con- 
temporary. If the question, being rhetorical, re- 
quires no answer, it may nevertheless be pointed 
out that such an apostrophe could only be wrung 
from the pen of a young writer, age between 30 
and 40, when writing about Logan Pearsall 
Smith. Logan (as all conspire to call him), was 
a great practical joker. Sometimes, when read- 
ing about him in his disciples, I have the impres- 
sion that his best jokes of all—at which he is 
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probably laughing somewhere at this moment— 
were the ballet gestures in. which he transfixed 
those whom he instructed in the niceties of correct 
prose. The circumstances which have followed 
his death also have something of the quality of 
a practical joke. First comes Mr. Robert Gathorne 
Hardy to perform an autopsy: now comes Mr. 
John Russell to line the coffin with satin. 

But who is laughing at whom? Mr. Russell’s 
preface to these letters is written in such an in- 
volved and artificial manner that at moments it 
seems to me that it must be some kind: of a hoax. 

Logan was not one of those 

placement is a pleasure in itself. [This first sen- 
tence, by the way, is characteristic: it suggests 
some peculiar kind of humour which went out of 
fashion long ago—perhaps before it ever came in.] 
He was, if anything, of a rether vegetative turn. 
‘Nor did he travel in order to instruct himself in 
the realities of contemporary life. What he 
wanted was something very different: the Platonic 
essence of the past. He liked places that were 
stained and suffused with the presence of some 
superior being—for preference, a writer or painter; 
the more grandiose or sinister moments of History 
might also be commemorated by a visit, but in 
general it was a straightforward individual 
humanism that governed Dis movements. The 
self which he promenadéd so conscientiously 
through the streets of Bemerton and Recanati was 
one which he had quite uprooted from his native 
soil; no slip or sliver of loyalty bound him to the 
frame houses of Millville and Germantown; and 
the impact of England, France and Italy was 
neither dulled nor heightened by the thought of 
his American childhood. 

And so on. It will be seen that if Mr. Russell 
an make a negative statement in preference to 
a positive one he always does so. In 160 words 
he says that Logan only travelled because he 
liked going to places where artists had left traces 
of their work and influence, or which were of 
historic interest; adding that in going to these 
places he was not influenced by attitudes derived 
trom his American childhood; an assertion of 
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dubious psychological value which I find it 
difficult to accept. 

After reading several pages of the Introduction 
I tried to weigh Mr. Russell’s negative state- 
ments against his positive ones. The negatives 
outweighed the positives, of course, but I added 
up the sum and came to the following approxi- 
mate conclusion: Logan did not care for sex, 
which is not referred to in his letters, though 
occasionally he chuckled over the scabrous re- 
portage of friends; he did not care for music; 
he did not care for painting; he did not care for 
any kind of intensive living, except vicariously 
through his friends; it is doubtful how much he 
really cared for his friends since, on those whom 
he chose as his literary disciples, he made irrecon- 
cilable demands tuat they should be completely 
dependent on him and at the same time remain 
independent. He had a passion for correctitude 
in the writing of English; an excellent thing, ex- 
cept that his disciples often confused it with 
artificiality. On the evidence with which Mr. 
Russell provides us, it seems impossible to agree 
with him that Logan “embodied in himself the 
attitude of mind which was elevated, in The 
Ambassadors, to the loftiest plan of art.” James 
goes out of his way to underline in his Preface 
that the essence of The Ambassadors is Lambert 
Surether’s outburst to little Bilham: “Live all 
you can; it’s a mistake not to. It doesn’t much 
matter what you do in particular so long as you 
have_your life.” The moral of the gospels which 
his disciples have given us is that Logan didn’t 
have his life. The Paris which Strether discovered 
was not that of Logan Pearsall Smith. 

Mr. Russell treats Trivia as an accepted master- 
piece, and those who do not share this view, are 
relegated to the unappreciative rubbish heap which 
includes Mrs. Sidney Webb, Henry James, and 
George Santayana. But surely, to anyone who is 
not an admirer, the spectacle of Logan Pearsall 
Smith polishing and repolishing these little jewels 
of self-denigration is painful? Never was any 
writer so serious about not taking his own person- 
ality seriously. “I don’t want respect. Treat me 
with affectionate derision,” Russell quotes Logan 
as saying. But finaliy this lack of self-respect 
becomes a kind of sniggering derision at life. 

The best pages of this curious Introduction 
are those at the end, where Mr. Russell gives us 
a litthe pen-portrait of Logan Pearsall Smith, 
which is concise and memorable, and some frag- 
ments of his conversation. The affectations 
suddenly drop, and he writes simply and with 
feeling. Perhaps Mr. Russell writes best when 
he forgets Logan’s injunctions. Chehov’s advice 
to writers was never to take advice. 

The letters themselves are delightfully refresh- 
ing, though not very remarkable. They are in 
no way portentous, and they often contain 
beautifully evocative passages. There are some 
amusing stories. There are crotchety opinions, 
and impressive lists of books which Pearsall 
Smith is reading, acute asides on writers, and 
a general air of reverence for good writing 
which deserves, in turn, to be revered. Perhaps 
the misfortune of Logan Pearsall Smith was to 
overimpress his disciples, who insist on setting 
him up before us as a great stuffed auk, into 
which, while overtly singing its praises, they 
stick their pins. STEPHEN SPENDER 
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Almost the most remarkable object in the 
world is that congregation of human dwellings 
assembled near an old river-crossing in south- 
east England. It would seem to be something 
about which an endless variety of books might 
be written; and yet there are not many good 
books on London. It is absurd to suggest that 


| the subject is written out, but how sadly often 
* one opens some new book to find that it is hardly 
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a new book at all; here are the same anecdotes, 
the same literary allusions—Dickens, Sherlock 
Holmes, “In Southwark at the Tabard as I 
lay... ,” “Si Monumentum Requiris 5 
Johnson, Lamb, vanished music-halls. The 
ground still produces crops, but they are wersh, 
they taste of nothing, and many of these acres 
would be the better of a long fallowing. 

But, though much of Ivor Brown’s material is 
familiar enough, his likes and dislikes, his choice 
of midwinter recreation, gives his book indi- 
viduality. He likes Rugby football at Twicken- 
ham, snooker in a dark snug, the Boat Race on 
domestic televisicn. He hates hockey. He likes 
fat least he goes te) Southend in deep out-of- 
season; Highgate, where Karl Marx lies under a 
“flat job”; and Clerkenwell, whence London’s 
first piped water came. He muses on Dickens 
in the Borough, Shakespeare on Bankside, and 
Raleigh on Tower Hill. Winter in London is 
easy and agreeable to read; a series of pleasant 
essays suggesting that we follow the author’s 
example and stroll about our town. 

The second book is very different. There are 
not many outstanding books on London, but this 
is one. Robert Sinclair is anxious that we should 
have a true portrait of the genius loci—a realistic, 
fair and vivid account of East London, the place 
and the people—and we have just this. His point 
of view is proclaimed by his title East London, 
not East End, which he thinks offensive because 
based on “the acceptance of a London divided 
into two worlds.” And yet London eastwards 
from the City obviously differs from the rest of 
this vast agglomeration: 

East London was not created nor peopled nor 
supported by the City on its west. It has got its 
life from the east. From the west, from the 
cramped little city that watches on the far side of 
Aldgate, East London has received nothing but 
blows, contempt, and sewage 
So Robert Sinclair begins his account of East 

London by travelling inwards from Essex, arriv- 
ing from the same direction as the Whitechapel 
Jews, the Limehouse Chinese, and the earlier 
immigrants as well—the Huguenot weavers of 
Bethnal Green, the Flemings, and the Germans, 
and the other refugees whom the proud city 
excluded. When, however, our journey reaches 
Aldgate he turns about and takes us through the 
eastern town, district by district and century by 
century and class by class; and here one might 
make a minor criticism of this book—the 
arrangement, though logical, is rather intricate 
and takes a little time to grasp. 

He distinguishes five contemporary “cultures ” 
in East London. The old pathetic district of the 
Victorian slums, now largely derelict; the water- 
side area; the “ Hackney hinterland,” which has 
never had the social taint of Bethnal Green or 
Whitechapel; the new boroughs across the Lea; 
and the retreating rural fringe. 

Of all that is necessarily omitted it would be 
unreasonable to complain; the author is so well 
informed that one always supposes him to omit 
by intention and not from ignorance. Even so, 
one may feel a passing regret that there is 
nothing about the church in Rookwood Road, 
Clapton, in which on September 9th, 1902 
Smyth-Pigott declared “I am that Lord Jesus.’ 
Are there many Agapemonites to-day? 

It is perhaps easier to write of East London 
than of the City. Even so, Claude Goulding’s 
book might have had more vitality if it had 
shown a better balance between past and present. 
It is mere anecdotal topography; what gives it a 
certain character of its own is the author’s great 
interest in murders and street fights. Gradually 
he builds up a strange picture of a wild, dirty, 
dangerous place where no man’s life is safe, but 
the relation between this savage, wealthy, slum, 
and the grim decorum of the steel and plate 
glass City of to-day is never made clear. 

The photographs which illustrate East London 
and the City are good, but the Victorian wood- 
cuts. which appear in Claude Goulding’s book 
have little to be said for them as records and only 
a certain quaintness to recommend them as works 
of art. STEPHEN BONE 


The New Statesman and Nation, 
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important books we are 
publishing this Spring 


Memoirs of Hecate 
County 


EDMUND WILSON’s controversial novel— 
a biting satire on well-to-do, American 
suburban life—is a major literary event 
of the Spring season. 12s. 6d 


The Cochran Story 


CHARLES Graves has written this definitive 
biography of Sir Charles B. Cochran, 
the greatest showman of the century. 
Tlustrated. 17s. 6d. 
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TRAINS, WORDS, MAPS 


The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Vol. IV: 
Communications. Oxford University Press. 
30s. 

This is the fifth volume to appear in a series 
which will eventually comprise twelve and an 
index. The compass of the present work is the 
entire field of human ‘contact: communications 
by land, sea and air; by words, and their con- 
veyance across distance. 

The editors’ comprehensive plan unquestion- 
ably forms the most authoritative, and the most 
imaginative, attempt so far made to open the 
window on the modern world for children without 
writing down to them. In their preface outlining 

; the aims of the Encyclopaedia they sensibly 
@oid reference to any particular age group to 
which the FJwmuor is addressed. But they are firm in 
their beliefs that, the time and capacity of most 
children for reading being limited, they will absorb 
knowledge better if they get it in small quantities ; 
and that they will often take to a reference presen- 
tation while rejecting more extended forms. And 
they have transferred these beliefs to practice by 
limiting even the longest articles to about 2,000 
words ; by devoting more than a quarter of the 
total space to pictures; and by placing more 
emphasis on the association of groups of subjects 
than on an alphabetical arrangement, so that at 
least a sense is given of that highly complex 
relationship of apparently unrelated facts which 
often baftles the compiler of reference books, 
and yet is so vital to a grasp of the world to-day. 

The list of contributors to this volume contains 
names that will stir respect and romance in 
any age, and it is not confined to individuals. 

the London Library and the National 


B.O.A.C., 
Institute for the Blind are found among them. 
Railways are especially strongly represented ; 
ind the superbly objective hand of Cecil J. Allen 
is clearly discernible here. The sections on maps 
are remarkable Sand their bucid explanation of the 
problems of 
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E. M. FORSTER 


Lionel Trilling 
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‘This excellent book, by an 

eminent critic and scholar, is 

packed with information and 

insight’ Tribune 

‘A work of art on its own’ Punch 
7s. 6d. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Trends in Psycho-Analysis 
Marjorie Brierley B.Sc.,M.B.,8.S. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 


as a ay ea ay ay ay a eee 


The Psycho-Analysis 
of Children 
Melanie Klein Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Essays in applied 
Psycho-Analysis 
Ernest Jones M.D. 


Revised and enlarged 1951 
Volume 1 Demy 8vo. 21s. 
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involved in projecting the globe on to flat paper. 
The articles on recent developments in airfaring 
are models, transferred to writing, of the aircraft 
engineer’s motto “‘ Add less weight and simpli- 
cate.” And, tangential to the more orthodox 
themes, there is, as you turn the pages—you parent 
or other adult—a deep mine of just plain fascinat- 
ing stuff. The hair-raising potentials of inter- 
planetary travel are soberly discussed; and an 
unpleasantly penetrative piece on handwriting 
analysis proves beyond doubt to this reviewer 
that his calligraphy reveals him to be self-centred, 
obstinate, and of slow reaction. 

It would be ungenerous as well as uncom- 
prehending to pick holes, for the sake of picking, 
in a work the whole purpose of which is stimula- 
tion. The essence of such a work is to be attrac- 
tive, adventurous and above all widely imagina- 
tive. All the more reason, then, whatever age 
group is in mind, for avoiding such occasional 
lapses into civil service gobbledygook as: “* The 
London Transport Executive manage the largest 
co-ordinated road and rail system of urban 
passenger transport in the world.” And it seems 
academically regrettable to describe the vehicle 
to which Lord Brougham gave his name as 

a one-horse, closed carriage called after a prime 

ninister.”” Did they not say of that pillar of 
general opposition that he was Vaux et pracierea 
nihil? Film people, and especially those devoted 
to documentary and newsreels, will be incensed 
at the total omission of their medium from a 
volume in which newspapers, magazines, broad- 
casting, television and even light-signalling are 
adequately represented : and the retort that they 
appear in the Recreations volume will incense 
them further. 

But these are details in a book whose editors 
ought deliberately not to worry overmuch about 
details if their broader objective is achieved. It 
was said of a certain French statesman that he 
knew everything and understood nothing; of a 
successor, that he knew nothing and understood 
everything. The new volume of this enterprising 
series is certainly rich in knowledge ; but its success 
in suggesting the importance of the “ why ” 
as well as the “* what,”’ of things is, in these times, 
its greater recommendation. Stuart LEGG 


ROYAL COMFORT 


Not all Vanity. By BARONESS DE STOECKL. 
Edited by GEorGE KINNAIRD. Murray. 18s. 

) Memoirs of Christianne de Chatou. By 
PHILIPPE JULLIAN AND MiucHAEL Swan. 
Prentice-Anderson. 12s. 6d. 


At what moment, I wonder, did the passionate, 
larger-than-life prince vanish from history, to be 
replaced by a discreet, lonely abstraction, whose 
laughter is always hearty, whose person is 
always bronzed and fit? If Spanish etiquette, as 
I suspect, first put royalty into purdah, the ex- 
aggerated pretentions of German blood com- 
pleted their isolation from the life, and the 
thought of their times. In Charles II, in the 
Regent Orléans, in George IV the old humanist 
fires blaze up and die; in the consort of Queen 


Anne, in a Louis XVI, ‘the modest night-light of * 


the new dispensation already glows with inter- 
minable steadiness; the sword, the 
learned studies give place to the silver trowel for 
the laying of the hospital’s foundation-stone. 

It becomes moreover increasingly difficult as 
the nineteenth century advances to distract and 
amuse royalty, so particular, so remote are the 
springs of their laughter. ‘The place-seeker 
vanishes with the patronage; for the first time in 
history we discern the professional courtier, a 
“dedicated” in his way as any pro- 
fessional singer—the General Greys, the Stam- 
fordhams, the Dightom Probyns, the Knollys. 

To this highly specialised trade the Baroness 
de Stoeckl has belonged for more than half a 
céntury. Indeed, in spirit she has probably be- 
longed to it since the cradle, so naturally royal 
is her eye, her sense of the droll. The daughter 
of an Irish family living sumpruously in Paris on 
a fortune got from Mexico, she married in 1892 


ja Russo-American diplomat, Sacha de Stoeckl, 


book of- 


1951 
secretary at the Russian Embassy in London. A 
ew years later she and her husband heard the 
call. With a short and unhappy interlude in the 
dress-making business, she has followed her voca- 
tion ever since. 

The company of reigning sovereigns may still 
bring worldly advantage, the possibility of hob- 
nobbing with the important. But your true 
courtier is he who can find happiness in a devo- 
tion to the obscure, the powerless prince. To 
this selfless category belonged Baron de Stoeckl. 
The Grand Duke Michel Mihailovitch was only 
a distant cousin of the Emperor, a dozen tall 
Grand Dukes stood between him and the throne; 
for his morganatic marriage to Countess Torby, 
he had been deprived of his apanage, and 
banished from Russia. It would have been hard, 
therefore, at the end of the last century to find a 
royalty less important or powerful. Yet, when 
he offered Baron de Stoeck! the post of equerry, 
it was joyfully accepted 

From the first, Baroness de Stoeckl must have 
fitted perfectly into the dusty royal machine, 
1908 might bring a rumpus with Countess Torby; 
but another royalty, almost as minor, the Grand 
Duchess George of Russia, was waiting to snap 

up the Baroness’s services, now grown indis- 
pensable to royal comfort. So the Baroness’s 
career continues for the next nine years. If her 
husband’s figure grows dim with the passage of 
years, from the next generation, in the person of 
her daughter Zoia, Madame de Stoeckl gains an 
invaluable ally. Kings and queens, princes and 
princesses turn increasingly to these two ladies as 

a refuge against the solitude within them, the 
growing strangeness of the world without. 

The secret of Baroness de Stoeckl’s power to 
command royal affection lay perhaps in the 
almost royal design of her mind. Throughout 
her book there is no mention of any artist save 
Watteau, and that in connection with Lancut, the 
great Potowski palace in Poland, where, if I 
remember rightly, there was no Watteau at all, 
but a possible Fragonard. Then, she has the 
virtue of laughing exactly at what royalty laugh, 
of savouring to the point of hysteria the horse- 
play “of situation rather than the quickly-turned 
phrase. She may conceivably have been put out 
when the Grand Duke Michel Mihailovitch, 
during lunch in the Café de Paris at Monte Carlo, 
purposefully sat in the souffié, as a “ dare” of his 
own invention. But the royal high spirits are 
obviously to Baroness de Stoeckl’s taste, and she 
would, I feel, have viewed indulgently the 
shoving of ice down Lily Langtry’s back. 

Then there were the gymkhanas for royalty, the 
first of them given in the Baroness’s drawing- 
room at Claridge’s, where Queen Alexandra try- 
ing to win the high kick, fell over, and—horror 
of horrors—a “tortoiseshell comb went straight 
into the back of her head.” So successful was 
this gymkhana, another was organised to please 
the new King George V. When it came to the 
egg-and-spoon race, King George would not give 
his mother the prize, saying she had cheated. 

Queen Alexandra nearly cried but His Majesty 
was adamant, so I took her into a corner and 
pushed a penny whistle into her hand and she was 
quite comforted. Princess Victoria, during the 
three-legged race, sprained her ankle and it hurt 

her for days. It was all so gay and informal .. . 

The Russian Revolution might bring need, 
and the horror of having to work in Mr. Reville’s 
dress shop, where . . .“ some of the clients, wHo 
did not know who I was, treated me like dirt.” 
But all came right in the end, and the Baroness 
returned to the world she knew so well how to 
comfort. 

This book, admirably edited by Mr. George 
Kinnaird, is infused with such gusto and assur- 
ance, any pastiche of the same period must seem 
thin by comparison. The Memoirs of Christianne 
de Chatou, purporting to tell the triumphs and 
disasters of one of Cléo de Mérode’s colleagues 
and rivals, may raise a smile for five minutes; but 
it leaves one in the end regretting that the funda- 
mentally simple joke of sex has not yet been ex- 
ploited, fugue-like—in an adequate number of 
permutations, Simon Harcourt-SMITH 
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A Selected List of Spring Books 


r 
To pick a mere two hundred-odd titles out of 
the many hundreds announced by the publishers 
for the Spring and Summer is a difficult, and 
indeed an invidious, task, Our list is a selection of 
the kind of books which we feel would be most 
useful to the particular tastes of our readers. On 
this occasion we revert to the old practice of 
making a selection of books not yet published, 
but promised between now and the end of the 
summer. Readers should notice that some of the 
prices given are only approximate. The mounting 
costs of book production may cause a rise in the 
price of books before all of those listed are out. 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 


R. B. Beckett: Lely. Routledge. 42s. 

CHARLES DE TOLNAY : Drawings of Peter Bruegel. 
Zwemmer. 70s. 

JacqgueTTtA Hawkes: Guide to the Prehistoric 
Monuments of England and Wales. Chatto. 16s. 

JAMes Lers-MILNE: Tudor Renaissance. Bats- 
f 21s. 

Stuart PicGcotr AND GLYN E. Danie: Picture 
Book of Ancient British Art. Cambridge. 
12s. 6d. 

JoHN PreeR AND JOHN BsTJEMAN: Miurray’s 
Oxford Architectural Guide. Murray. 18s. 

Myranwy Piper: Reynolds Stone. 4rnt & 
Technics. 10s. 6d. 

NIcoLAsS POWELL. 
Faber. 25s. 

WALTER UEBERWASSER (Intro.). Giotto Frescoes. 
Batsford. 25s. ; 

VAN GOGH: 
Phaidon. 20s. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER: 
Penguin. 33s. 


Drawings of Henry Fuseli. 


Greek Terracottas. King 


Autobiography and Reporting 


BRICKHILL : 
n 6d. 
GENERAL MARK CLARK : Calculated Risk. Harrap. 


The Great Escape. Faber. 


GENERAL HEINZ GUDERIAN: 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 
ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES: 
Always Blue. Methuen. 21s. 
AuGcustus JOHN: Many-Coloured Life. 
25s. 

SiR RopeERICK Jones: A Life in Reuters. 
& Stoughton. 25s. 

IvAN KryLoy : Soviet Staff Officer. Falcon Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Compton MACKENZIE: Eastern. Epic. 


~ 
rs 


Panzer Leader. 


The Sky was 


Cape. 


Hodder 


Chatto. 

Ropert A. MILLIKAN: Autobiography. 
donald, 21s 

FeRENC MOLNAR: Companion in Exile. 
Allen. 12s. 6d. 

C. B. Purpom: Life Over Again. Denr. 18s. 

H. W. ScHMmipt: With Rommel in the Desert. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

J. W. Rosertson Scott : The Day Before Yester- 
day. Methuen. 21s. 

GENERAL Hans SpemeL: We Defended Nor- 
mandy. Herbert fenkins. 12s. 6d. 

STEPHEN SPENDER : World Within World. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 

GENERAL MAXIME WEYGAND : Recalled to Service. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

Eric WILuiaAMs: The Tunnel. 


Mac- 


Wy. 


Collins. 10s. 6d. 


Biography, Memoirs, Letters 


JuttAN Amery: Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Vol. IV, 1901-1903. Macmillan. 258 

Noe, ANNAN: Leslie Stephen. MacGibbon & 
Cee. 2ls. 

JoHN Briccs-Davison: George Wyndham: A 
Study in Toryism. Hodder & Stoughton. 18s. 


Fifty Plates’ in Full Colour.’ 


Witrrep BiuNT: Black Sunrise (Mulai Ismail). 
Methuen. 18s. 

ROBERT BROWNING : New Letters. Ed. W. C. de 
Vane and K. L. Knickerbocker. Murray. 30s. 

K. N. CAMERON : The Young Shelley. Gollancz. 
18s. 

JoHN Care: Letters. Ed. J. W. and Anne 
Tibble. Routledge. 30s. 

DorMER CRESTON : The Youthful Queen Victoria, 
Macmillan. 25s. 

MICHAEL DE LA BepoyeRE: Life of Baron Von 
Higel. Dent. 2s. 

GANDHI : Selected Writings. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

DouGLias GRANT: James Thomson. Cresset Press. 
10S. 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD : Letters to John Middle- 
ton Murry. Constable. 45s. 

James Pore-HENNeEssy : Monckton Milnes: The 
Flight of Youth. Constable. 25s. 

Ezra Pounp : Letters, 1907-1941. Ed. D. D. Paige. 
Faber. 25s. 

EpirH SAUNDERS: The Prodigal Father : Dumas 
Pére et Fils.. Longmans. 16s. 

WinirreD Scott: Jefferson Hogg. Cape. 18s. 

Marie SETON: Sergei M. Eisenstein. Bodley 
Head. 30s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE: Letters. Ed. Bradford Allen 
Booth. Oxford. 30s. 

LEON VALLAS: César Franck. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

C. V. Wepcwoop: The Last of the Radicals. 
Josiah Clement Wedgwood. Cape. 16s. 

Casimir WieRzyNnski: The Life and Death of 
Chopin. Cassell. 21s. 


Country, Sport, Travel, 
Topography 

JoHN ARLoTT: Days at the Cricket. 
9s. 6d. 

Patrick BALFourR: The 
Journeys in Cyprus. Percival Marshall. 

Outve Cook : Cambridgeshire. Elek. 15s. 

F. W. Frouawk: British Birds. Ward Lock. 
17s. 6d. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH: 
Hodge. 15s. 

Norman Lewis: A Dragon Apparent (Indo- 
China). Cape. 18s. 

C. DovuGias MILNER: 
25s. 

Erteen Moony (Ed.): 
Dennis Dobson. 9s. 6d. 

NIALL RANKIN: Antarctic Isle. Collins. 16s. 

FRIEND SYKES: Food, Farming aad the Future. 
Faber. 21s. 

R. Trow-SMITH : English Husbandry. Faber. 16s. 

VicToR VON HAGEN (Editor): South America : 
The Green World of the Naturalists. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 21s. 

T. H. Wurre: The Goshawk. Cape. 


Longmans. 


North of the Circle. 


The Dolomites. Hale. 


Portraits of Islands. 


10s. 6d. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres 


KENNETH ALLOTT and MIRIAM Farris: 
Art of Graham Greene. Hamish 
15s. 

JOHN BERRYMAN. 
15s. 

M. C. BRADBROOK : Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
Poetry. Chatto. 15s. 

JOCELYN BROOKE: Ronald 


The 
Hamilton. 
Methuen. 


Stephen Crane. 


Firbank. Barker. 


6s. 

W. H. CLEMEN: The Development of Shakes- 
peare’s Imagery. Methuen. 15s. 
BonaMy Dosrée: Alexander Pope. 

Press.” 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM Empson: The Structure of Complex 
Words. Chatto. 21s. 
ANDRE GIDE: Journals. 
Secker & Warburg. 35s. 
GRAHAM GREENE: The Lost Childhood. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 64d. 


Sylvan 


Vol. IV, 1939-49, 


Orphaned Realm :, 
18s,° 


CHARLOTTE HALDANE: Proust. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Ricuarp HoGGart: Auden. Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

J. Isaacs : Twentieth-Century Literature. Secker 
& Warburg. 7s. » 6d. 

HuGH KENNER: The Poetry of Ezra Pound. 
Faber. 16s. 

A. H. J. KNIGHT: 
21s. 
VIVIENNE KocH: W. 
Phase. Routledge. 
Janko Lavrin: 
10s. 6d. 
F. R. Leavis: 
15s. 

W. L. MacDonatp: 
Dent. 18s. 

H. M. MarGo.ioutH: William Blake. 
5s. 

J. MippLeton Murry: The Conquest of Death. 
(Commentary on Adolphe). Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

NoRMAN NICHOLSON : William Cowper. Lehmann. 
10s. 6d. 

A. iL. Rowse : 


Georg Biichner. Blackwell. 
B. Yeats: 
10s. 6d. 
Nikolai ,Gogol. 


The Tragic 
Sylvan Press. 


The Common Pursuit. Chatto. 


Pope and His Critics. 


Oxford. 


The English Past. Macmillan. 
15s. 

P. A. SpALpING. A Reader’s Handbook to Proust. 
Chatto. 10s. 6d. 

Derek STANFORD: Christopher Fry. Peter Nevill. 
12s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON: Criticism and the Nine- 
teenth Century. Athlone Press. 18s. 

E. M. W. Tittyarp: Studies in Milton. 
10s. 6d. 

LIONEL TRILLING: The Liberal Imagination. 
Secker & Warburg. 15s. 

Paut VaLéry: Reflections.on the World Today. 
Thames & Hudson. 15s. 


Chatto. 


Drama, Ballet, Films, Music 


MAXWELL ANDERSON : Bodley 
Head and Cape. 6s. 

Wittt Apet: Harvard Dictionary of Music. 
Routledge. 42s. 

CrEcIL BEATON: Ballet. Wingate. 15s. 

ANDREW BUCHANAN: Film-Making from Script 
to Screen. Phoenix House. 8s. 6d. 

WILLIAM CHAPPELL: Fonteyn. Rockliff. 21s. 

Martin Cooper: French Music from the Death 
of Berlioz to the Death of Fauré. Oxford. 16s. 

ALFRED Cortot: In Search of Chopin. Peter 
Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

W. A. DarRLInGToN: The World of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 
EpmMuND H. FELLowes: Orlando 

Oxford. 10s. 6d. 
Puytiis HaRTNOLL. The Oxford Companion to 
the Theatre. Oxford. 35s. 

RacHaEL Low: History of the British Film, 
1914-1918. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 
ROGER MANVELL : A Seat at the Cinema. 

12s. 6d. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE West and DESMOND SHAWE- 
TAYLOR: The Record Guide. Collins. 21s. 
Eric WALTER WHITE: The Rise of English Opera. 

Lehmann, 21s. 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH: The Making 
National Theatre. Faber. 15s. 


Lost in the Stars. 


Gibbons. 


Evans. 


of a 


Fiction 


Nice. BALCHIN: A Way through the Wood. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 

ARTURO BAREA: 
12s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER BARON : 
10s. 6d. 

H. E. Bates: Colonel Julian. Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d. 

Gutsepre Berto: The Brigand. 
Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH BIBESCO: Haven. 
10s. 6d. 


The Broken Root. Faber. 


Rosie Hogarth. Cape. 
Secker & 


James Barrie. 
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FOR THE SPRING Bid 





BALLET 
Cecil ween 
1 memoir of 1 
author’s time 
100 oft his 
8, inv dirw 
olour-iacket 


pt the author. 


THE COVENANT — 
Zofia Kossak 


to powers 0 


past, now 
Abral 


THE STREET 
Sees Baker 9s 6d 


vuiliny of aol ld Ber nn 


insight into human lives 


THE PEOPLE 
AGAINST O’HARA 


Eleazar Lipsky 9s 6d 


THE BIG FISH 


Ronald Wills Os 6d 


WESTERN DEFENCES 


Kedited by Brigadier Sinyth 
VC. MP. 


Foreword by Anthony Eden 


12s 6d 


ASSASSINS AT LARGE 


Hugo Dewar 12s 6d 


2 OGPI 
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¢ WINGATE ——— 


THE TALES OF 
HOFFMANN 


A Study of the Film by Mark Cibbon 
A companion volume to the successful 
book on the Red Shoes film by the same 
author, with four colour plates and 
numerous black and white illustrations. 

21 - net 


x ~ 
THE BOOK OF THE 
x TERY 
GERANIUM 
by John E. Cross 
The first book published here for nearly 
100 years on the Pelargonium species. 
Complete lists of varieties in cultivation 
with 8 magnificent colour plates and 

many black and white illustrations. 
18 - net 





THE 
RAINBOW CLASSICS 


The first four titles available in this 
beautifully produced series arc 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
TREASURE ISLAND 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 
Complete editions with introduction, 
colour plates and black and whit 
drawings, heavy bindings and tuli 
colour jackets. 
All at 76 net each 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 





Still Available 


PARIS 
SKETCHBOOK 


Ronald Searle and Kaye Webb 
100 drawings of Paris. 15 - net 


LONDON IN THE 
*NINETIES 


Edited by Leonard Collins 


A handsome photograph scrapbook of 
the period. 21- net 


TELEVISED! 
PAUL GAUGUIN 
Letters to his Wife and Friends. Edited 
by Maurice Malingue. 
CHEAP EDITION NOW 
AVAILABLE 
6- net 








DOUGLAS GOLDRING 
Regency Portrait Painter 


rhe life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
one of the great figures of Fngland’s Age 
of ‘Elega ance. “‘A fascinating biography.” 
DANIEL GEORGE, Fully illustrated. 


21 


MALCOLM ELWIN 
The Strange Case of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


A. deeply interesting and most re adab le 
book which shows Stevenson as he was.” — 
HOWARD SPRING Country Life) 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d 


ETHELIND FEARON 


Me aod Mr. Mountjoy 
All the scents and sounds and sights of 
country life . . . as fresh as a daisy . 
vou try it and see.”"-—PAMELA HANS- 
FORD JOHNSON (B.B.C. Woman 
H Decorated by Bernard Reyn« vids 
6d 





HENRY MORTON 
ROBINSON 


“A remarkable novel, probably the most 
outstanding of this generation.”—Dubdlin 


Evening Herald. 608 pages 12s. 6d 


s 








SHOLEM ASCH 
Mary 
‘A colourful narrative and a moving 


experience.” —Times Literary Supplement 


Informed with revere _ and a prof yun 


imagination \ P NOW Sund 
Tin 12 6d 


HILDA LEWIS 
No Mate, No Comrade 


“A powerful study in split personalit 
th ithor of Mfore Gla 


MARY FITT 
Au Hl Wind 
Subtle cl ae ation, clegance of style 
ud a closely-knit plot wi ul win new readers 


for the author ot Pity Pamela, etc. 


9 6d 
¢. RB. SUMNER 
But the Morning Will Come 
A deeply felt and moving novel of colour- 


conflicts in the American South by the 
writer of Pinky. 9 od. 


—_WACDONALD 
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NOEL BLAKISTON : 
Hail. 9s. 6d. 
E. M. Burter: Daylight in a Dream. Hogarth. 
7s. 6d. 
SARAH CAMPION : 
9s. 6d. 
Hester W. CHAPMAN : 
HowarpD CLEWES : 
millan. 12s. 6d. 
I. ComPTON-BURNETT : 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM Cooper: 
Life. Cape. 
Noet Cowarp: 
10s. 6d. 
JOHN pos Passos: 
Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
Tecan Dutourp: A Dog’s Head. Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 
Louis Fatstein: The Sky is a Lonely Place. 
Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM FAULKNER: Knight’s Gambit. 
9s. 6d. 
k-. Scorr FITZGERALD : 
Press. 12s. 6d. 
PETER FLEMING: 
Davis. 9s. 6d. 
PATRICK HAMILTON : 
12s. 6d. 
MICHAEL 
10s. 6d. 
Jack Jones: The River out of Eden. 
Hamuiton. 5 
FRANCIS KING: 
mans. 10s. 6d. 
ARTHUR KOESTLER: 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 
OutviA MANNING : 
9s. 6d. 
Rosin MAUGHAM: The Rough and the Smooth. 
Chapman & Hail. 9s. 6d. 
NICHOLAS MONSARRAT: The Cruel Sea. 
12s. 6d. 
Rosert Pick : Guests of Don Lorenzo. Secker & 
Warburg. 15s. 
J. B. Priesttey: Festival at Fairbridge. Heine- 
mann. 15s. 
V. S.  PRIvcHETT: 
10s. 6d 
GILES ROMILLY: 
. Od. 
BaPTISTE Rossi 
rburg. Qs. 6d. 
SANSOM : 
9s. 6d. 
SARTRE : 
9s. 6d. 
Hutu SINGH: 
Constable. 12s. 
C. P. Snow: The Masters. 
JeBp Stuart: The Objector. 
DENTON WELCH: A Last 
10s. 6d. 
EpMUND WILSON : 
W’. H. Allen 


Canon James. Chapman & 


Come Again. Peter Davies. 


Ever Thine. Cape. 15s. 
The Long Memory. Mac- 
Darkness and Day. 
Scenes from Metropolitan 
10s. 6d. 


Star Quality. Heinemann. 


The Prospect Before Us. 


Chatto. 
Falcon 
Hart- 


Borrowed Time. 


The Sixth Column. 


The West Pier. Constable. 


INNES: Operation Pax. Gollancz. 


Hamish 
5s. 
The Dividing Stream. Long- 


The Age of Longing. 


School for Love. Heinemann. 


Cassell. 


Mr. Beluncle. Chatto. 


Christina Claimed. Putnam. 


: The False Start. 


Secker & 


The Face of Innocence. 


The Chips are Down. 


Maura. 


6d. 


Intro. E. M. Forster. 


12s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. 
Lehmann. 


Macmillan. 
Lehmann. 
Sheaf. 


Memoirs of Hecate County. 
12s. 6d. 


History 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH : 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 
Winston S. CHURCHILL: 
War. Vol. IV. 
25s. 


G. D. H. Core 


The Roman Empire. 


The Second World 
The Hinge of Fate. Cassell. 


and A. W. Fitson: 
Working-Class History, 1789-1875: 
Documents. Macmillan. 50s. 
C. R. Fay: Huskisson and his Age. 
5s. 
C.R 
15s. 
HENRI FRANKFORT: The Birth of Civilisation in 
the Near East. Wiliams & Norgate. 16s. 
G. P. GoocH: Maria Theresa and other Studies. 
Longmans. 25s. 
JACQUETTA HAWKEs : 


British 

Select 
Longmans. 
Fay: 


Palace of Industry, 1851. Cambridge. 


A Land. Cresset Press. 


F. H. HINstey: Hitler's Strategy: The Naval 
Evidence. Cambridge. 18s. 


Micwaet Huxiey (Ed.): The Root of Europe. 
Chatto. 15s. 

Davip H. James: The Rise and Fall of the 
Japanese Empire. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

Davip MatHew : The Age of Charles I. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 21s. 

A. R. Myers: England in the Late Middle Ages. 
Pelican. 2s. 6d. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS and A. J. P. Taytor: 
British Pamphleteers, Vol. II. Wingate. 18s. 

P. N. Ure: Justinian and his Age. Pelican. 2s. 

B. H} G. Wormatp: Clarendon: Politics, 
History and Religion, 1640-1660. Cambridge. 


21s. 


e 


Miscellaneous 


Assiac: Adventure in Chess. Turnstile Press. 
10s. 6d. 
JOHN BARTHOLEMEW (Ed.) : 


World Atlas. Dent. 


«73. 

Bit BRANDT: Literary Britain. (Photographs.) 
Intro. John Hayward. Cassell. 45s. 

CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENTISTS. Chambers. 
12s. 6d. 

C. E. M. Joap: The Pleasure of being Oneself. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 
J. Konic; Chess from Morphy to Botwinnik. 
Bell. 10s. 6d. 
Epwarp LASKER: 
Bell. 15s. 

MITFORD MaTHEWS: The Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms. Oxford. 12 gns. 

RayMOND PostGaTe (Ed.): The Good Food 
Guide, 1951-52. Cassell. 5s. 

ANDRE SIMON: The Art of 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

G. W. Stonter : Round London with the Unicorn. 
Turnstile Press. 10s. 6d. 

CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs : 
Max Parrish. 30s. 


Modern Chess Strategy. 


Good Living. 


Royal Festival Hall. 


Poetry 


Roy Campsett (Trans.): The Poems of 
John of the Cross. Harvill Press. 12s. 

WALTER DE LA Mare: Winged Chariot. 
8s. 6d 

KeitH Dovcras: Collected Poems. 
Waller and G. S. Fraser. 
15s. 

RonaLD Duncan : Our Lady’s Tumbler. 
7s. 6d. 

Louis MacNEICE 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

RicHARD MaArRcH: 


St. 
6d. 
Faber. 


Ed. John 
Poetry, London. 


Faber. 


(Trans.): Goethe’s Faust. 


The Darkening Meridian. 
Poetry, London. 8s. 6d. 

RuTH PiTTeR: Urania. 
LAWRENCE SPINGARN: The Lost River. 


10s, 6d. 
Heine- 


Cresset Press. 


mann. 8s. 6d. 
PAUL VALERY: Dance and the Soul. 
Dorothy Bussy. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 


Trans. 


Politics, Economics, Current 
Affairs 

HaNNA ARENDT: The Burden of our 
Secker & Warburg. 30s. 

HAMILTON FIsH ARMSTRONG: Tito and Goliath. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

ALAN HOUGHTON Broprick: Danger Spot of 
Europe (Germany). Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

D. W. Brocan: The Price of Revolution. 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Joun Brown: Who’s Next. The Lesson of 
Czechoslovakia. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

C. F. ©. CLARKE: Experiment in Freedom. 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Epwarp GOopMAN: Forms of Public Control 
and Ownership. Christophers. 10s. 

P. C. GorDON-WALKER : Restatement of Liberty. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

Roy Harrop : And So It Goes On, 
és. 


Time. 


Hart-Davis. 
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Keith HutcuHison: The Decline and Fall of 
British Capitalism. Cape. 21s. 

ANDREW MELLOoR : India Since Partition. 
stile Press. 7s. 6d. 

Davin Mirrany. Marx Against the Peasant. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 18s. 

HARGREAVES PARKINSON : Ownership of Industry. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 

Micuart PoLanyi: The Logic of Liberty: 
Reflections and Rejoinders. Routledge. 15s. 

MiuIgHaAEL Roperts: The Estate of Man. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

KATHLEEN M. STAHL : British and Sovict Colonial 
Systems. Faber 12s. 6d. 

Fritz STERNBERG: Capitalism and Socialism. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

Z. StypuLKOwSKI : Invitation to Moscow. Thames 
& Hudson. 15s. 

CoLtone. G. E. Toxatv: Stalin Means 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 


Turn- 


War. 


Religion, Philosophy, Education 


Gorpon W. ALLPorT: The Individual and his 
Religion. Constable. 15s. 

J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY : Morals and Man in 
the Social Sciences. Longmans. 15s. 

AUBREY DE SELINCOURT: The Schoolmaster. 
Lehmann. 8s. 64. 

Gutpert HiGuet : The Art of Teaching. Methuen, 
12s. 6d. 

GasriEL Marcet : Homo Viator. Gollancz. 

GapBrigEL Marcet: The Mystery of 
Volume II. Harvill Press. 15s. 


12s 6d. 
Being : 


Science 


MarsTon Bates: The Nature of Natural His- 
tory. Chapman & Hall. 16s. 

J. D. BERNAL : The Physical Basis of Life. 
ledge. 6s. 

C. P. BLacker: Eugenics: Galton and After. 
Duckworth. 25s. 

J. BRoNowsk1 : The Common Sense of Science. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

RITCHIE CALDER: People of Science. 
Unwin. 15s. 
. B. CONANT: 
Oxford. 21s. 

J. B. S. HaLpaAne: Everything Has a History. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

E. J. Hotmyarp : British Scientists. 

A. E. LOcCKINGTON VIAL: Alpine 
Batchworth Press. 25s. 


Rout- 


Allen & 


Science and Common Sense. 


Dent. 6s. 
Glaciers, 


Sociology, Psychology 


Mark ABRAMS : Social Surveys and Social Acton. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

AuGust AICHHORN: 
9s. 

REGINALD BENNETT : Incorrigible. The Problem 
of the Social Misfit. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 

PeTeR DRUCKER : The New Society. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

CLINTON T. Durry : San Quentin. 
10s. 6d. 

ERICH FROMM: Psychoanalysis and Religion. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Marcery Fry : The Arms of the Law. 
8s. 6d. (paper covers) and 15s. 

ADRIAN HI 1 : Painting Out Illness. 
Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

A. M. Hocart: Caste: A Comparative Study. 
Methuen. 15s. 

Mark Ho.toway : Heavens on Earth. 
Press. 16s. 

René Sanp: The Advance to Social Medicine. 
Staples Press. 42s. 

F, V. SmitH: The Explanation of Human 
Behaviour. Constable. 15s. 

D. P. Wiuson: My Six Convicts. 
Hamilton. 15s. 


Wayward Youth. Imago. 


Peter Davies. 


Gollancz. 


Willams & 


Turnstile 


Hamish 
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A travel book with a 
Difference 


DAVID 
DODGE'S 
HOW 
GREEN 
WAS MY 
FATHER 


Illustrated by 
IRV KOONS 
Ss 6d net 
Successor to 


the “Genuinely funny’ 
(Observe r) 


HOW LOST 
WAS MY 
WEEKEND 


HOME & VAN THAL 





LONELY RIVER 


Hardiman Scott 
“A novel written with great feeling 
and conviction.” 
James Hanley. The Recorder. 
“* Passages of great beauty.” 
Louis Golding. 


THE 
HOLLOW HOUSE 


Ursula Curtiss 
A spine-tingling mystery story by the 
author of Voice out of Darkness—the 
novel which won the U.S.A. Red 
Badge Mystery Award. 8/6 net. 


QUARREL 


WITH MURDER 
Michael Halliday 


A good piot and plenty of action in Mr. 
Halliday’s easy pleasing style. 8 G net. 


TEXT FOR MURDER 
Peter Fielding 


A brilliant thriller—the name “ Peter 

Fielding ’’ conceals the identity of a 

well-known author and this is his first 

crime novel. 8/6 net. 
From all Booksellers 


96 net. 
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READY APRIL 2nd. 


HEADACHES 


NOAH D. FABRICANT 


Everyone suffers fiom headaches! 
In this absorbing book an American 
specialist explains what causes them 
and how to get relief. 7s 6d net. 


* 
STAND AND STARE 


WALTER 7. C. MURRAY 
and L. HUGH NEWMAN 
“A delightful nature book”—Radio 


dimes. 





_~— > 


32 outstanding photographs. 
7s 6d, net. 


es 


TWO GARDENING BOOKS 
by R. W. B. KEENE 


Just Across the Road 


“__. light-hearted and informative ... 
can be recommended to all garden- 
owners.” —Nature Lover. 


Over the Garden Fence 


*.. . packed with information attrac- 
tively presented.”’—Scotsman, 


each Qs net 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
UNITED KINGDOM CIVIL HISTORIES 
OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
THIRD VOLUME 


COAL 
By W. H. B. COURT 

Professor of Economic History, University of 

Birmingham. 

The contribution made by the coal-mining 
industry to the British war economy, and the 
effects of the war on the industry 
21s. 


LONDON 
TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


An investigation of a long-term problem which 
is becoming more acute every year. 
2s. (2s. 


ENGLISH CHAIRS 


A history of the English Chair, profusely illus- 
trated by photographs of examples in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

7s. 6d. 


(21s. 10d.) 


2d.) 


(7s. 11d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, ~ wa London, W.C.2; 429 Oxford 
Street, London, (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 39 
a a Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street Birmingham 
33 t. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lanc, Bristol 
1; ‘sD " Chichester Sureet, Belfast ; 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 











UNITED «) NATIONS 
b S 
New United Nations Books 


YEARBOOK 
OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
1948-49 


The third volume in a distinguished 
series. Contains a full and authorita- 
tive record of the work and accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies from September 
1948 to December 1949. 

The Yearbook reprints key documents 
and resolutions and contains a full index. 

A reference volume of permanent 
value to public officials, scholars, lib- 
rarians, diplomats, editors, teachers, 
students, etc. 


1171 pp. Cloth Bound £4-10-0 (1s.6d. postag 


AA TA Pu T 70 
EVERYMAN’S 

Trl Al T TO 

UNITED NATIONS 
A new and revised edition of a 
popular reference guide to the structure, 
functions and work of the United 

Nations and its related agencies 

Everyman’s United Nations reviews 
the major achievements of the United 
Nations from 1946 to 1950 and in addi- 
tion contains important chapters on the 
origin, structure and administrative 
machinery of the various United Nations 
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Books in General 


Do we exaggerate about Lutyens? “ The 
greatest English architect since Wren” is a 
common estimate; Bernini and Mansart are 
mentioned in the same breath. But turn to a 
collection of pictures of Lutyens’s work* and 
what do we see? We see that “ the greatest 
English architect since Wren” made Wren’s 
work his quarry ; used Wren’s materials, both 
in the narrow sense of mixing brick and stone 
and tile as Wren mixed them and in the 
broader stylistic sense that he borrowed 
Wren’s themes, his provincialisms and even such 
accidentals as the Anglo-Dutch style of stone 
and wood carving which prevailed when Wren 
had occasion for swags, pineapples and putti. 
That Lutyens handled what he called ‘‘ Wren- 
naissance ” superbly, that he procured materials 
as fine as Wren’s and craftsmanship of unequal- 
led “ period” quality, does not prove him 
Wren’s equal. That he used the style in the 
interpretation of buildings remote in function 
from those which Wren had to do with; and 
used it in an age when the whole urge and spirit 
of European architecture was against the 
re-cultivation of the styles—these things scarce- 
ly assist an analogy in terms of greatness with 
the giants of the Renaissance and the Baroque : 

And yet, and yet . . . It is no use pretending: 
Lutyens was a giant among architects. He was 
so by the simple virtue of a faculty extravagantly 
rare in itself and still more rarely exercised in 
opportunities of the first magnitude—the 
faculty of absolute control over architectural 
form. Absolute control; so that any mature 
work of his is a completely locked-up personal 
statement, expressed with a logic which over- 
rides all derivation and which, indeed, enables 
him constantly to tease us by seeming to be 
“ period ” de-luxe while being only and in- 
trinsically himself. 

To-day, all this seems—especially, perhaps, 
to the young architect brought up to the over 
simple philosophising of the Modern Movement 
—trather equivocal, Lutyens happens to have 
been born in the same year as Frank Lloyd 
Wright, 1869. Is there not here a devastating 
contrast between the man who is an innovator, 
a breaker-down of barriers, and him who simply 
adapted old styles and infused them with 
inimitable personal charm? There is a con- 
trast. The modern architect, from Le Corbu- 
sier downwards, owes much, indeed, to 
Frank Lloyd Wright and nothing to Lutyens. 
When Wright, in the early 1900s, was building 
his “ prairie” houses, merging all the space 
under his great roof into a single, memorable 
harmony of usable living room, Lutyens was 
concocting involved and elaborate plans like 
those of Grey Walls and Marshcourt, in which 
a few perfect rooms and combinations of room’ 
are, by sheer ingenuity, exacted out of a 
building programme whose other items ramble 
off into the near-chaos of “ servants’ quarters ” 
and “‘ service wing.” A Wright plan takes the 
eye at once ; it is both digested and suggestive. 
A Lutyens plan has to be unravelled and 
scrutinised until the complex means are seen 
to justify the apparent simplicity of the ends. 
If innovation and successful leadership in the 
arts are the criteria of greatness, Wright is 


greater than Lutyens. Lutyens’s work is; 
by any time-criterion, relatively uninteresting ; 
it is acceptable or unacceptable simply in 
proportion to the pleasure it gives by its ratios, 
its scale, its modelling, its texture—in short, 
by the absolutes of the humanist tradition. 

Lutyens was a, classicist. And nothing in 
Christopher Hussey’s fine biography of himt+ 
is more absorbing than the story of how a 
mind which first apprehended architecture 
when “ feeling” and “handling” were the 
idle substitutes for thought, grew up to dis- 
cover the very essence of classical design. 
What is so remarkable is that the discovery 
was made alone. Lutyens had practically no 
architectural education—indeed, in _ the 
*Eighties there was none to be had in England 
beyond so-called “ pupilage ” in offices and a 
little voluntary instruction at evening classes, 
neither of which contributed anything real to 
Lutyens’s development. He learnt by looking 
at buildings and, in 1891, began looking at 
those of Philip Webb. Now Philip Webb was 
not only not in any conceivable sense a classicist, 
but a man who had founded himself on Butter- 
field’s innocent faith in good building practice 
as the foundation of beauty in architecture. 
His buildings are not easy to look at and Nor- 
man Shaw once aptly described him as “a 
very able man indeed, but with a strong liking 
for the ugly.” Nevertheless, Lutyens must 
instinctively have seen that Webb possessed 
something which scarcely anybody else of the 
time had—an instinctive understanding of 
proportion. Lutyens had this, too. 

The moment when Lutyens turned decisively 
to a discipline of proportion came with the 
building of Heathcote, a Yorkshire business- 
man’s house at Ilkley, in 1906. Heathcote is 
not “ Queen Anne,” nor “ Georgian” of the 
Norman Shaw school, nor is it Italian except 


that a theme from one of Sanmichele’s Verona. 


gates controls the exterior. The nearest thing 
to Heathcote in 1906 was Philip Webb’s 
Rownton Grange, Yorks., of 1872-76, a wonder- 
ful, donjon-like mass, pierced with sash windows 
and covered with pan-tiled roofs—a building 
in no particular style, but with that natural 
rightness of proportion which Webb could 
hardly fail to attain. Heathcote has the 
rusticity, the mason-like qualities of Rownton. 
It has the same instinct for felicitous ratios. 
But it has, too, a Doric order : 
That time-worn Doric order—a lovely thing— 
I have the cheek to adopt it. You can’t copy 
it. To be right you have to take it and design 
it . . . It means hard labour, hard thinking, 
over every line and in all three dimensions 
and in every joint ; and no stone can be allowed 
to slide. If you tackle it in this way, the Order 
belongs to you, and every stroke, being mentally 
handled, must become endowed with such 
poetry and artistry as God has given you. 
You alter one feature . . . then every other fea- 
ture has to sympathise and undergo some care 
and invention. Therefore it is no mean game, 
nor is it a game you can play light-heartedly. 
Thus, in a letter to Herbert Baker, Lutyens 
describes his delighted entry into the thraldom 
* The Lutyens Memorial Volumes. The Life. By 
Christopher Hussey. 
t The Architecture. 


(3 vols.). 
Country Life. 25 gns. 


By A. S. G. Butler. 
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of the Orders. From that moment, the classic 
play of inevitabilities obsessed him: here were 
the rules of the game, to be recreated every 
time it was played but never, on the least or 
most trivial occasion, to be disowned. To 
disown them became a sacrilege, personally 
revolting, unthinkable, like robbing an altar. 
Within them, fancy could be free, wit could 
flash, nonsense could become poetry. Grad- 
ually, he evolved an elaborate, wholly personal, 
method of design by calculation, a method 
which gave him that supreme confidence which 
his later buildings reflect. Within this discip- 
line, he could meet Wren on equal terms, not 
merely because Wren used the Orders— 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian—but because he was 
a mathematician, a designer by calculation. 
He played the High Game. 

Now, playing this game, playing it in the 
grandest and most difficult way, and persuading, 
willing, commanding ordinary Englishmen to 
let him play it, this was almost the whole 
content of Lutyens’s life. Quite early, before 
he had done Heathcote, he seems to have had 
something like a presentiment. that the biggest 
things would come to him in the end. His 
failure (alas! for posterity) to win the County 
Hall competition of 1908 was a trifling set-back. 
The commission for St. Jude’s, Hampstead, 
followed at once. In 1912 he was appointed 
to the Delhi Planning Commission, and in 1913 
to design the central buildings, as well as the 
layout, for the new capital. No bigger oppor- 
tunity had ever come to an English architect. 

Few of us have seen, or are likely to see, New 
Delhi. In drawings and photographs the 
atmosphere, the “ feel ” of the place, the sense 
of scale, elude one. But what cannot be in 
doubt is Lutyens’s complete: technical mastery 
of a situation in which the massed intelligence 
of the Beaux Arts tradition might have fallen 
short—would, indeed, almost infallibly haye 
done so (remember the League of Nations 
building at Geneva!). The self-taught archi- 
tect of Marsh Court, Papillon Hall, Folly Farm, 
produced, in the Viceroy’s house, a composition 
of unimpeachable balance, full of invention 
and surprise, yet as integral as Versailles ; 
and as irrevocably the symbol of a regime now 
passed into history. 

Edwin Lutyens died on New Year’s Day, 
1944. The technical journals carried black rules 
between their columns, as if a sovereign had 
died, which, in their small world, is exactly 
what had happened. Then came the question 
of a memorial. Nobody, one supposes, was 
so obtuse as to suggest a Statue or a tablet: and 
the conception of a full-length biography, 
accompanied by a lavish pictorial survey, with 
working drawings, was right both in sentiment 
and function—especially so because nearly all 
Lutyens’s best work is inaccessibly private or 
inaccessibly distant. The result, it must be 
confessed, is slightly terrifying to the ordinary 
bibliophile, for Mr. Hussey’s 600-page bio- 
graphy is accompanied by three monster folios 
of drawings and photographs, with descriptive 
and analytical text. But nothing less, it is 
evident, would have been remotely adequate. 

Mr. Hussey’s biography is extraordinarily 
good. It will be observed, perhaps, to be ever 
so slightly sententious; but it happens that 
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the metaphors which dance attendance as the 
scenes change are, more often than not, 
Lutyens’s own, applied with nice propriety by 
his biographer. Moreover, a dry, ironic, 
understating biography of this man would, 
almost certainly, have been a bad one—in any 
case, an unnatural one to a writer of Mr. 
Hussey’s generation, which knew not the time 
when Lutyens was not a phenomenon and a 
legend. It is when the narrative becomes 
difficult that Mr. Hussey is at his best: the 
story of New Delhi, historically and psycho- 
logically intricate, is wonderfully told and the 
celebrated quarrel with Sir Herbert Baker is 
treated candidly and with justice (somewhat 
overdue on Baker’s side) to both parties. 
Nothing pertinent in the way of correspondence 
seems to have been withheld: the touching 
love-story of the obscure young architect and 
his Lady Emily is as fully documented as the 
triumphant successes of the master of the 
Cenotaph. While Mr. A. S. G. Butler, in his 
three prodigious folios, has performed a mighty 
feat of discrimination and analysis. Everything 
has been done that should have been done. 
Tbe memorial is as illustrious as the memory. 
JOHN SUMMERSON 


A CLOSED BOOK 


This tree, snake-rooted and with arms upraised 
To curse or pray; the mad bird overhead 
Vociferating to the empty sky ; 
The river grumbling like a hag in bed— 
O had we but the wit to fathom these 
Indubitable metamorphoses ! 


James REEVES 
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and Assistance in 
Great Britain 


By David C. 


Vraces the inaportant changes in‘ Social security 
from the carly days of the Poor Law to the compre- 
hensive National Insurance system of to ta ond it 
explains in detail how the modern services operate 
This complete study of the subject in one volume 
will be of particular interest to th wial worker 
and stu ten 208. 9 
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A GREAT CRITIC 
Shaw. By DesMOND MacCartHy. MacGibbon & 


ree. 12s 6d. 

Sir Desmond MacCarthy began his career as 
dramatic critic on The Speaker in 1902, and “* his 
great opportunity,” as he puts it himself, came 
with the Vedrenne-Barker season at the Court 
Theatre, Sloane Square, in 1904, a season which 
firmly established the position of Shaw as our 
leading dramatist, as well as introducing (among 
others) the plays of Galsworthy and Granville 
Barker himself. The first nine pieces in this 
selection of brilliant dramatic criticisms—the 
best, in my opinion, since Shaw’s. own—are 
Sir Desmond’s notices of the’ famous first per- 
formances of these plays; and these will have a 
special interest as records for actors and producers. 
It was as a result of his meeting with Shaw in 
this connection that Sir Desmond was appointed 
dramatic critic of THe New STATESMAN, which 
Shaw helped to found (later Sir Desmond became 
its literary editor as well); most of the other 
twenty pieces are notices reprinted from this 
journal, and many of them are reviews of the 
first production of the particular play. 

This point deserves emphasis because the 
history of criticism reveals all too many cases of 
density on the part of critics faced with the 
work of an original genius. Sir Desmond, as a 
reader-of these pieces will at once see, was so far 
from being dense, was, on the contrary, so lucid 
and balanced, that his notices, written at the time 
of the performance, still stand as valid expositions 
and critiques of Shaw’s plays. Neither his 
temperament nor his training would have 
encouraged him to become a Shavian himself: 
he was in any case a decade older than those 
who came directly under Shaw’s influence. 
But without being a Shavian he yet understood 
what Shaw was driving at in his plays better than 
many who proclaimed themselves to be so. And 
this was just because he could see behind what was 
purely transitory in the effect Shaw made and 
relate the plays to the great tradition of comedy. 

Diving behind the smokescreen of ideas, he 
goes straight to the residuary interest, the human 
problem which each play propounds and Shaw’s 
idiosyncratic handling of theme and character. 
These he sounds and tries out, to be certain that 


| they ring quite true, applying to them the test of 
| his own acute psychological observation. 
| placing Shaw unquestionably among the great, he 
| is frequently critical of his excesses, even at the be- 


While 


ginning: increasingly so, as the years run on and 


| the plays lose touch more and more with formal 


comedy and become what they were far from be- 
ing at first, tracts for the times. And here again Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy was only anticipating the 
conclusions considered criticism is at last reaching. 

Sir Desmond’s strength as a dramatic critic 
consists essentially in his regarding the drama not 
in isolation; but as one branch, one aspect 
only, of literature, and of life. The trouble with 
the theatre is that it is such a monstrous old 
devourer ; it swallows those who work in it or 
for it, and by swallowing them divorces them 
from all contact with the realities outside itself. 
They live an isolated and wholly artificial life 
in the belly of that enchanted chimaera. Not 
only actors, producers and playwrights may 


' suffer this anodyne fate, but dramatic critics too. 


Sir Desmond never succumbed to this temptation : 
he has always had roots planted in the world of 
affairs. (His admirable Portraits reveal this 
clearly.) Thus, when he writes of a play, he relates 


| it, in recounting to us the story or the theme, to 
| life as he has known it and to character as he has 
' observed it. 


And since he has known life at many 
levels, and has observed it with a sagacity and 
balance and width of sympathy not always evident 
in writers, least of all writers on the theatre, his 
criticisms have a depth, a dimension and range of 
reference that enlarge our whole conception of 
the theatre. I hope the publishers will follow 
this volume with a reprint of his Drama, for on 
the Russians Sir Desmond is particularly per- 
ceptive, and actors and producers would find them 
equally stimulating. 
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I must not seem to imply by what I have said 
above any least touch of “ literariness ” in Sir Des- 
mond’s attitude to the theatre. You only had to 
go to the play with him to see how alive and fresh 
all the way through his excitement was. He retains 
always something of the child’s animation on 
going to its first theatre, as he sits on the edge of 
his seat anticipating the rising of the first curtain, 
or paces round the foyer between the acts, weighing 
what has happened, wondering what is to happen, 
sorting out the possibilities, hunting for clues in 
dialogue or character to point the way forward. 
And here, too, one can see in action a really notable 
generosity. Every play is given the same attention: 
every play is given every possible benefit of 
doubt. And if the play itself proves in the end 
indefensible, something can always be rescued 
from it, some scene that contains a grain of the 
true or the fine, or some piece of acting or produc- 
tion that will have redeemed the evening for him. 

Of Sir Desmond’s gift of style there is less 
need to speak, since it may still be enjoyed week 
by week speaking of books in a contemporary. 
I use the word “ speaking ”’ deliberately, for his 
writing seems to be only an extension of his 
talking. It is as if in writing of a play he were 
walking out of the theatre with you immediately 
after the performance and, having first asked for 
your opinion, which he listens to with respect, 
he gives you his own, just as it strikes him there 
and then. And his performance—it is nothing 
less—so captivates you that only afterwards may 
you wonder how it all managed to flow so con- 
secutively, so lucidly and so urbanely, ready- 
formed, as it were, from this Zeus’s head. 

T. C. WorsLey 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN 


The Man of Independence. 
DANIELS. Gollancz. 18s. 

“Who the hell is Harry Truman?” The 
question, first asked by one of the lieutenants of 
the Pendergast machine in Kansas City, was put 
again and again as the unassuming politician from 
Missouri climbed slowly up the ladder to the 
White House. Who was the man the Pendergasts 
had picked to run for local office in Jackson County 
and, later, for Senator ? Admiral Leahy made the 
same inquiry on the night in July, 1944, when 
Mr. Roosevelt told him that Senator Truman 
would be the Democratic choice for Vice- 
President And, eight months later, millions out- 
side America were asking the question. 

It was, of course, the contrast with the familiar 
Roosevelt that made the almost unknown Truman 
seem an odd replacement. Yet it was actually 
Franklin Roosevelt who was the oddity in Ameri- 
can politics, while Harry Truman is pretty well the 
American norm. In his life, there is much of 
modern American history. When his people 
settled as farmers in Missouri, the wagon trains 
still assembled in his home town of Independence 
for the trek to the West over the Oregon and 
Santa Fe Trails; there are family relics of the 
partisan fighting on the Bloody Border and 
memories of the Confederate cause. When 
Mr. Truman was a boy, Populism was sweeping 
through the corn States, and William Jennings 
Bryan was the family idol. There were years as a 
bank clerk and as a farmer ; there was a period of 
interest in mining and oil properties and of 
enthusiastic membership of the National Guard. 
At thirty, Harry Truman seemed set for an 
“average ’’ American’s life: men just like him 
can be found at the street-corner of any small 
town in America, and you recall the 1948 elgction 
wisecrack that he could not be elected because 
he reminds every woman of her husband. 

The pattern seemed even more firmly fixed 
when the poker-playing captain of Battery D 
came home from France, married the girl around 
the corner, and, in partnership with an Army 
buddy, opened a haberdashery store on Twelfth 
Street in Kansas City. Here were all the pieces 
of the Babbitt jigsaw, even the activity in the 
American Legion and the Masonic Lodge, even 
the business failure. But, early in 1922, the 


By JONATHAN 
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pattern broke. Michael J. Pendergast, brother of 
the Kansas City boss, went to the smal! business- 
man who was going broke : 

‘“* How would you like to be county judge ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ If you would, you can have it.” 


The Pendergast machine put Harry Truman into 
politics (county judge in Missouri is an admini- 
strative job) and there he has stayed. 

Truman’s relations with the Pendergast 
organisation seem .very odd, and Mr. Daniels 
does not really manage to clarify them in this 
fascinating book. There are few things that 
Harry Truman has resented more than the sugges- 
tion that he was no more than Tom Pendergast’s 
office-boy. Yet without the help of the machinc, 
he must have remained a nobody. He knows that, 
and his loyalty to Pendergast remained, much 
though the association plagued him in later 
years, right to the day that the oid boss, degen- 
erate, corrupt, and a convicted felon, was buried. 
The voting frauds in Kansas City have long been 
notorious, and Mr. Daniels does not deny in this 
book—written with the President’s help and 
blessing—that Mr. Truman benefited from such 
frauds. ‘The Pendergast machine was a model 
of corruption, phoney contracts, vice, and 
collaboration between criminals and police. 
But even Mr. Truman’s most bitter enemies 
have failed successfully to smear him with the 
Pendergast mud. He claims that he did an 
honest job—Mr. Daniels reviews his career in 
these years with some care—and that Tom 
Pendergast never asked him to do anything dis- 
honest. The claim has not been refuted: in 
contrast to most politicians with a machine back- 
ground, Mr. Truman has been a man of spectacu- 
lar probity, with a deep sense of obligation to 
those who elected him to public office. But he 
has also had in good measure the machine 
politician’s loyalty to his own organisation. 


Such sentiments undoubtedly helped him both 
to stay honest and to stay politically alive. 


Mr. Daniels is not the biographer to bore 
with elaborate detail. Instead, he skips chattily 
along over the years when Truman was a fresh- 
man Senator, widely regarded as no more than 
Tom Pendergast’s voice on Capitol Hill, lingers 
for a while on the parallel between Mr. Truman’s 
fight for re-election in 1940 and his 1948 campaign, 
when everyone save the candidate believed the 
perky little man was licked, and writes up the 
painstaking work of the Truman Committee 
which scrutinised war production and expenditure. 
Strip away the Washington gossip and Mr. 
Daniels’ musings, and the bare facts are there. 

Here is, for instance, quite a reasonable account 
of the intrigues in the Democratic Party which 
led to the dropping of Henry Wallace and the 
substitution of Mr. Truman as Roosevelt’s last 
running-mate and, as many then guessed, from 
the President’s failing health, his successor. It 
is true that Mr. Truman was “ acceptable ” 
to the Democrats because few people had much 
against him, although not many more could say 
much for him. The city machines liked the idea 
of a party regular after years of Roosevelt's 
political mavericks and “damned amateurs ” ; 
the conservative Democrats wanted Wallace out 
of the way; the South thought a man from 
Missouri would be safe on race questions ; and 
organised labour, failing to get Wallace, was 
willing to take Truman, who had a good labour 
and New Deal record, as second best. Part of the 
Truman story, perhaps it will later seem the most 
fascinating part, though Mr. Daniels hardly 
faces the problem, is the way he has managed to 
hold this coalition together by dealing out a 
mixture of rough justice and rebukes to its various 
groups. His method has been different from that 
of Roosevelt, who was a master at this job because 
each group needed him more than he needed it, 
but Mr. Truman has not lacked the touch of the 
professional politician, The 1948 election proved 
that. He has had a mind and a policy of his own. 

The chief fault of Mr. Daniels’ book is that the 
reader is told much more about the mind than the 
policy. The phrases are there—the Truman 


Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Fair Deal— 
but there is very little assessment of their sub- 
stance, by which the Age of Truman must stand 
or fall. It is easier, after this account of a life and a 
political career so typical that Harry Truman really 
is John Doe in the White House, to understand 
the complex structure of American politics, or to 
grapple with the “‘ grass-roots liberalism ” which 
Americans despair of explaining to European 
doctrinaires—the liberalism which has much 
less to do with the concepts of intellevtuals than 
with the need of political machines to respond 
to the pressure from workers and farmers and 
small business. Since the Civil War, the task of 
American parties has been to keep industrial 
capitalism in power, making it palatable to the 
people by reforms which remedy its excesses. 
As Mr. Daniels unconsciously makes clear, 
Harry Truman’s career has been a model essay 
on this theme. That gives this book its value and 
importance, for ali its repetitions, slap-dash writ- 
ing, lacunae and puff. I am sure the sketch is 
life-like : but the studied portrait needs a longer 
view than that of a Presidential assistant in the 
White House. NORMAN MaAcKENZIE 


NEW NOVELS 


A Change of Heart. By Emyr HUMPHREYS. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 
The Trouble of One House. 
Git. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
The Mesh. By Lucite MARCHAL. 
10s. 6d. 
The Swimming Pool, By 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
Youthful disillusionment, or the loss of inno- 
cence as it is sometimes called, is a theme that 
has attracted many modern novelists, youthful 
novelists in particular; often it has been their 
first subject, their first literary revenge on life; 
and not many have refrained from presenting it, 
with a reproachful look backwards, im tragic 
terms. Mr. Humphreys is one of the exceptions. 
In A Change of Heart, which, with Dante in 
mind, Mr. Humphreys calls a comedy, he con- 
cerns himself only with the painful benefits of 
disillusionment—the humiliation of the intellect 
and the beginnings of charity. And this mature 
view of the subject is illustrated by a story which 
begins in gloom, tiptoes past tragedy, and has a 
happy ending. The composition of this excep- 
tional book, the quality of the writing, its con- 
cise wisdom and poetic depth, all confirm the 
judgments evoked by Mr. Humphreys’s two 
previous novels, that he is the finest English 
novelist so far of a still youthful generation. 
Frank Davies, the character whose heart suffers 
the change, is a young student at a Welsh Uni- 
versity and a talented poet. His family being 
poor, he has been helped financially by his 
brother-in-law, Howell Morris, a professor at the 
same University, who recognises Frank’s talent, 
encourages him, and, in his diffident way, is 
devoted to him. When, at the beginning of the 
book, Howell’s wife suddenly dies, Frank moves 
in to Howell’s house and occupies his sister’s 
room. Soon afterwards, however, he makes cer- 
tain discoveries about Howell’s married life and 
the cause of his sister’s death, and it becomes 
intolerable for him to accept help from a man he 
despises; deciding that he owes more to his 
integrity than to his art, he leaves the University 
and goes to work on a farm. Throughout this 
time Alcuin Philips, the defeated runner-up for 
Howell’s chair and a bitter enemy of his ever 
since, has cunningly added to the poison in 
Frank’s mind. Philips, a Fascist with an 
“authentic authoritative Charterhouse accent” 
(intriguing phrase’, is the almost excessively vil- 
lainous villain of the story; but Frank, con- 
scientiously tolerant of his politics, gives him 
from the first a young man’s worship, and all the 
more intensely because Howell would disapprove. 
‘Howell, when Frank leaves him, is certain that 
this is not going to be “that terrible estrange- 
ment in which two persons once intimate cease 
to recognise each other’s existence,” 


By BRENDAN 
emmemann. 


ALAN JENKINS. 


and he | 
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allows time for the poison to drain from Frank’s 
mind and for him to see things with a more 
understanding eye. The acquisition of this wis- 
dom is the pre-condition of Frank’s change of 
heart and the prelude to it. First he has to 
accept a new picture of his sister (“ How could 
he know so little of someone he knew so well?” 
his ideas about Howell’s character and conduct 
have to be revised; he has to recognise the 
fallibility and immature simplicity of his own 
mors! judgments : 

How could he see Truth when his own eyes 
were faulty, distorted, hopelessly out of focus? 
How could so imperfect an instrument take upon 
itself the power of judgment, of distributing 
responsibility, guilt and revenge, justice and 
punishment? 

When these painful processes are completed, 
leaving him “no longer certain at all what kind 
of person he wanted to be,” he becomes recon- 
ciled with Howell. 

The plot of this story is intricate and most 
cleverly wrought. It was Mr. Humphreys’ deli-' 
cate problem to confront his hero with a moral 
perplexity from which he could not escape simply 
by apportioning blame elsewhere; and by making 
Frank himself the innocent unwitting cause of 
consequences fatal both to his sister and to 
Howell, and ultimately, through their suffering, 
injurious to himself as well, Mr. Humphreys hit 
on a brilliant solution. The setting, also, is per- 
fect. A story dealing, in part at any rate, with 
the fallibility of human moral judgments could 
hardly be more suitably located than in a Welsh 
provincial town, a University town at that; and 
Mr. Humphreys extracts every advantage from 
his terrible knowledge. Howell’s formidable 
mother, for instance, widow of the late Principal, 
is a superb type, superbly drawn, of the Noncon- 
formist self-elected elect, who distinguishes as 
easily between right and wrong as between right 
and left. 

In recent fiction there have been signs (A° 
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Many a busy part-time writer adds yearly 
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Change of Heart and The Trouble of One House 
provide two more) that the exploration of evil is 
being abandoned in favour of the exploration of 
goodness, and before the shift becomes general 
it might be prudent to offer up a prayer that the 
excesses of the waning mode will not be repeated 
in the new. Mr. Gill, an American writer, is 
only just not guilty of excess in The Trouble of 
One House, a first novel of great beauty and 
terror. On the single scorching June day to 
which the action of the story is confined Eliza- 
beth Rowan, the victim of an incurable disease, 
is on her deathbed and dies. We see her living 
and dead, and we also see the effect of her life 
and death on those who have been closest to her: 
the husband who has been unfaithful and who is 
partly responsible for her death; the nurse who 
has been his mistress; the doctor who loves her; 
her three young children; her sister Margaret, as 
insensitive as Elizabeth is sensitive; two Catholic 
priests. And on all these people the active love 
of Elizabeth and her serene acceptance of the 
best and worst in life have made an indefinable 
impression. This great goodness of hers is 
amazingly convincing, the more so because it is 
not given the support of religious conviction. 
There are nevertheless fleeting moments when 


| we feel a base sympathy with her husband who, 
| in the past, on one occasion, burst out to her 


fate: 
Everyone tells me how much I am to be envied. 

But I know this, I know it would be easier living 

with someone who couldn’t love at all than living 

with you, who never stop loving, who never stop 
smothering the children and me in love. I know 
there are times when its worse than hating to love 
as you do—times when you're like a growth run- 
ning wild, eating us, like a sponge swallowing us 
up, making us yours. 

But in fiction, as in reality, selfless love is hard to 

bear. 

The dialogue, including that of the children, 
is masterly: it penetrates by the oblique method, 
like Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s; it carves through 
hypocrisy and careless talk, like Miss Compton 
Burnett’s; furthermore, it is chiefly by means of 
dialogue that Mr. Gill reveals character. The 
atmosphere in and around the house on this hot 
day of June, with the children playing in the 
garden, not comprehending death, is communi- 
cated with beautiful clarity; even the pages of the 
book seem to radiate light. But Mr. Gill is never 
merely imitative; on the contrary he possesses a 
talent of remarkable distinction and individuality. 

The Mesh, the translation by Virgilia Peterson 
of a Belgian novel first published in 1948 and 
much praised since, belongs to the school of 
fiction that, for some immodest reason, is called 
“realistic.” All the characters except one—who 
is so vapid as not to count—are horrible, and 
their motives are painstakingly unpleasant from 
start to finish. Incestuous hatred in a middle- 
class Brussels household, which consists of 


| mother, son, daughter, daughter-in-law, daughter- 


in-law’s dog, is the subject. The novel is very 
brilliantly executed and a sultry intensity is 
achieved; but it has no connection with art. The 
feelings aroused by a work of art should not be 
similar to those aroused by, let us say, a bull- 
fight. 

It is always difficult not to admire the ingenuity, 
and more especially the patience, with which 
peripatetic journalists garnish facts with fiction 
and thread them on a plot. The Swimming 
Pool is an example of fictional reporting of this 
kind; and of its kind it is very good. A story 
about an Egyptian assassin linked to a story about 
a polyglot community who gossip daily beside the 
swimming pool of a club near Cairo is the 
vehicle for an interesting description of Cairo and 
of the atmosphere there, political and social, 
during the summer months of 1945. It also 
carries some worthy but rather commonplace re- 
flections on the problems of inter-racial conflict. 
Occasional tantalising glimpses of Mr. Jenkins 
the sensitive and witty novelist provoke a cumu- 
lative irritation with Mr. Jenkins the copy- 


hunting journalist. 


MICHAEL RAMSBOTHAM 
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Food for Pleasure. By RutTH Lowinsky. 
Hart-Davis. 7s. 6d. 


Ruth Lowinsky’s new cookery-book is an anthology 
of recipes, including some from her own pre-war 
volumes now so rare. Despite the rigours of the 
present day her taste is still for Lovely Food; and 
the reader can share some of her pleasure by reading 
the comments at the end of each recipe, even if he 
has not time to make the dish. Some of her recipes 
are rather elaborate ; and some of her sauces rather 
rich for stomachs that are out of practice. On the 
other hand there are plenty of solid dishes, from 
Ced upwards. As in her previous books, Mrs. 
Lowinsky is very good on cakes and biscuits; and 
excellent on vegetables, usually so neglected in 
English kitchens. This is not a book for every day : 
it would be a full-time job to cook a three-course 
menu out of it. But it is a book full of enterprise and 
adventure ; and every kitchen would be improved by 
including something from it one day in the week. 


Rupert 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,099 


Set by Thomas Smallbones 
Competitors are invited to submit epigrams in 
: four lines of rhymed verse on a Moveable -Easter. 
Entries by March 27th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,096 


Set by G. de Vavasour 

The poetry most widely read to-day (observers 
report) consists of simple verses of homely philosophy, 
printed to resemble prose. Prizes are offered for a 
message of solace and uplift, presented in this form, 
and addressed to any of the following: an author 
whose novel or play has been badly reviewed; a 
modern poct whose sales are small; a parent dis- 
tressed by his or her children’s biological queries ; 
the only child in the school who hasn’t a television 
set; a traveller who has been humiliated at the 
customs ; or anyone unable to obtain a flat. Twelve 
lines of verse to be embraced in the passage. 


Report by G. de Vavasour 

It was nice to find how much homely goodwill 
about other people’s trouble still survived among 
our competitors—botanists, by the way, almost to a 
man. (‘‘ Show them how the busy bees with their 
pollen-covered knees help the brightly coloured 
flowers use their reproductive powers.”—J. C. 
Prebble.) Just a few entries were cynical or coarse: 
these were quietly laid aside. D. R. Climie rightly 
chides the “ critic gruff ” who “ reads Proust and other 
foreign stuff.” D. King bids the flat-hunter continue 
his quest “‘ with a song.” The prize money will be 
divided among the five whose entries are printed 
below. Mentionable among others who greeted the 
unspeakable with a cheer were Julian Orde, D. R. 
Peddy, D. King, Gavin Ewart, P. G., L. G. Udall and 
Fergic. 

To A PARENT 

Do not fear, bewildered heart, to tell your little 
man—storics that your mother told of how we all 
began, of kind old storks and fairy elves, that bairns 
have loved so long. Never heed the clever folk who 
say such tales are wrong. For poets are the wisest 
men to guide the steps of youth, and a poet ’twas who 
said, Beauty must be Truth. E. M. 

Whoever tries to teach a child is doing holy work— 
you needn’t therefore feel defiled or think you have 
to shirk those awkward littke moments when upspeaks 
your little lad, “‘ Is Mother really like a hen?” and 
“Why are you my Dad?” Deep breaths will help 
you to explain the pea within the pod—and when you 
really feel the strain, just leave the rest to God. 

J. R. Tm 

When your little boy implores to know how he was 
made he roars with anger when you won’t reply. But 
think, dear Mum ; that self-same “‘ Why ” is asked by 
every little bee: and mother bees reply, “‘ You see, 
as through the summer meads you flit, how human 
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beings manage it. Well, bees are rather like that, 
too!” There, human Mummy, is your cue! Return 
the compliment: appease the little one by talk of 
bees. EpWARD BLISHEN 


To A CHILD WITHOUT TELEVISION 

You tell me, Joan, you have not seen the Television 
yet, while every other child in school has long possessed 
aset. This may seem sad and most unfair to you, my 
little dear ; but you must listen now to me, and wipe 
away that tear: and think of all the many things there 
are for you to do—the knitting and the sewing, and 
reading stories too. Perhaps you draw or paint quite 
well, or make things needing skill: all this is better 
far than “ looking in” and sitting still, And don’t 
you like collecting the things for which you care—the 
shells, the beads, the trinkets, the ribbons for your 
hair? The world is full of many things, the poet 
wrote so true: as happy as a Queen should be a 
little girl like you. GerorGE HU®REN 


To Luckiess FLAT HUNTERS 

Dear Newlyweds who tell me that you simply cannot 
find a flat, take my advice and shortly you may Build 
High Hopes and find them TRUE. First, then, show 
Hopelessness the Door, let Optimism Take the Floor 
and Lift your Hearts; with chilly Stare dismiss that 
Lounging Lout Despair. Make Room for Joy and 
Raise the Roof if Pessimism shows his hoof. Thus 
shall your gallant Housing Schemes prefabricate your 
Home O’ Dreams. Nancy GUNTER 


CHESS: Inspiration or Perspiration ? 
No. 76 

Some time ago (N.S. & N., August 12, 1950) 
we saw that the fact of an actual game-position may 
well be stranger than the fiction sprung from the 
study-composer’s imagination. Again, the one may 
be inspired by the other, either consciously or sub- 
consciously. If the proverbial components of genius 
are properly allocated at the ratio of 99:1 in favour 
of perspiration it may well be true for the study- 
composer that the spark of his inspiration is dwarfed 
by the size of his knowledge and the weight of his 
labour performed in the sweat of his brow. Take 
this piece by A. Kraemer 
which, a year ago, was 
awarded Ist prize in a 
German study competition, 
even though the Jury had 
been in some doubt on 
account of the study’s simi- 
larity with a game played 
by Schalopp against Black- 
burne in 1887, or rather 





Company 


with a post-mortem analysis of that game, published a 
few years later. We shall see about this presently, but 
let us look at the study’s solution first. After (1) 
R-B7 ch, K-K7 would obviously lose by (2) R-KR7, 
R-Kt8 ch (3) K-B3, RxP. (4) RxP ch, followed by 
R-QR2 etc. Hence Black plays (1) ..-K-Kt7 
and after (2) R-Kt7 ch he corners his K, thereby 
saddling White with the problem how to avoid cither 
stalemate or perpetual checks by the R. It can be 
done thus : 
(3) P-R7 
(4) K-B4 
(5) K-Q5 
(6) K-K6 
(7) K-K7 
(8) K-B7 
(9) K-Kt8 R-B1l ch 
(10) K-R7_ R-RIi ch 

Obviously, so as to reach his haven the White K 
must traverse the key-square at his KKt5, there to 
be checked on the Black Rook’s fourth rank. That 
is why (12) K-B7 would be a mistake, since it would 
allow the Rook to go on checking on the 3rd, thereby 
thwarting White’s escape. 

Now, as for the Schalopp-Blackburne game, here is 
the position in which it was abandoned as a draw. It was 


R-B6 ch, 
R-KB5 ch 
R-B4 ch 
R-B3 ch 
R-K3 ch 
R-B3 ch 


R-R3 ch 
R-R4vh 
R-B4 ch 
R-K4 ch 
R-Q4 ch 
R-B4 ch 
and wins. 


(11) K-Kt6 
(12) K-Kt5! 
(13) K-B6! 
(14) K-K7 
(15) K-Q7 
(16) K-B7 
(17) K-Kt? 





years later that the analysts 
discovered how Schalopp 
could have confounded Black- 
burne’s clever resource after 
all. The White K can, in fact, 
dodge the Rook’s importun- 
ities like this: (1) KxR, | : 
R-B8 ch; (2) K-K2, R-K8 |2@] @ @ 

ch; (3) K-B3, R-K6 ch; (4) . & | . 
K-Kt4, R-K5 ch ; (5) K-R5, © OT 
R-R5 ch; (6) K-Kt5, R- R4 ch; (7) K-Kt4!! R-R5 ch; 
(8) K-B3, R-B5 ch; (9) K-K2, R-K5 ch; (10) K-Q2, 
R-Q5 ch; (11) K-B2 and wins. 

For this week’s competition, so as not to spoil 
competitors’ appetite for next week’s lavish Easter 
feast, I offer two pieces only: both of them studies, 
A: K.A. L. Kubbel, B: K. Gandolfi, 

Leningrad 
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Meetings 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 


RECORD FIGURES AGAIN 


The 97th ordinary general mecting of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China will 
be held in London on April 4. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1950: 

The accounts indicate the continued expansion of 
the Bank’s business and this year we have again to 
deal with record figures. The total of the Balance 
Sheet at £193,602,640, the largest we have ever been 
able to show in the entire life of the Bank, is 


£42,082,196 greater than last year, and reflects not | 


only a large expansion in the volume of the Bank’s 


business, but also the inflated prices of many of the | 


commodities we are constantly called upon to fir nance 
in the daily conduct of our affairs. 

The Nett Profits for the year are £632,807, an 
increase of £117,215 over those of last year. 
year I referred to a general deterioration in working 
conditions in almost every Eastern country in which 
the Bank operates. These conditions have persisted 
and there has also been a further rise in working 


costs, but, as the Balance Sheer figures show, our | 


business has substantially increased and this increase 
is naturally reflected in the larger nett returns. We 
must be prepared, I think, from now on, for 
diminishing nett returns. 

We paid an interim dividend in September last 
of 6 per cent, less income tax, absorbing £99,000, 
and we now feel that we can reasonably return to 


. A. Grantham, circulated | 


Last | 


an annual rate of distribution of 14 per cent., which 
was the level of dividend paid by this Bank before 
the war for a great many years. With the exception 
of China, our branches are now all working again 


and several new branches have been opened. We | 


have completely recovered from the serious losses 
suffered during the war when more than three- 
fourths of the Bank’s offices were overrun by the 
enemy and our business now fully justifies a return 
to the old rate of dividend. 

It is therefore proposed that, out of the Balance 
available for distribution this year, a final dividend 
of 8 per cent, less income tax, be paid, costing 
£132,000, making a total distribution for 1950 of 14 
per cent. 

During the past ten years our Balance Sheet total 
has increased out of all proportion to the Issued 
Capital Stock and Reserve Fund. In 1931 we had 
to make an allocation of £1,000,000 from the Reserve 


| Fund to provide for exceptional losses in exchange 


due to this country’s going off the Gold Standard. 
We have this year restored this fund to its original 
figure of £4,000,000 by a transfer from Contingencies. 

In spite of the serious developments in the Far 
East and the parlous position in several of the 
countries in which this Bank operates, progress has 
not been lacking and as for the working of the 


| Bank, my belief last year that in spite of uncertainties 


on every hand, the Bank would continue to play a 
notable part in the furtherance of trade in the areas 


| it serves, has been fulfilled. 


with White to win, both rather neat, and not particu- 
larly difficult. Six points each should be a generous 
rating. 

Usual prizes. ‘Entries by March 27, 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set February 24 
2) Q-Kt8 ch, K-R5 
. K-R5. (5) Q-R6 ch, K-Kt5 
R5 ch, K-B7. (8) Q-K2 ch, K-K1s. 
K3 K-Ki4 3) O-K18 ch, 
Key ch, ag B5. (6) Q-B6 ch, 
ch, K-( -O5 
“BS, RBS c ch 2 KRG, R-R6. (3 
K x P. (5) R-K2, K-R6. (6) R-QR2, 
5) R age. 
1 R-Kf. (2) R x P ch, K x P 3) K-Kis, 
, R-Kt8. (5) R-QR3, R-Kt7. (6) R-K3 etc 
1) K-B4 would ose = White because of (1)... R-Kt7. 
R x P ch, K-R5! R-K8, R-B7 ch, followed by R x P. 
: B-Ktl, 

These three seemed even more difficult than I 
expected ; one or the other of them stumped some of 
our crack-solvers. Many competitors fell for (1) 
K-B4 in B or for the wrong key-move B-B2 in C, 
overlooking the subtle rejoinder Q-KKtl. D. E. Cohen 
and C. Sandberg qualified for full marks and share the 
prizes (enlarged by an additional third of last week’s 
unawarded oe ASSIAC 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


YEAR OF EXPANDING BUSINESS 


3) Q-R7 ch, 
6) Ki-K3 
9) Q-Qi ch, 


K-BS5. 
K-K5. 


K-Kt ) Kt 
, Kua 15) « 


R-K 


1, P-K.6. 
R-B7 . 


7) R-R3 
P-Kt6. (4) 


THE annual general meeting of the National Bank 
of India, Limited, will be held in London on Apri! 3. 
The following is an extract from the statement by 
the chaismap,. Mr. J. K. Michie, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year 1950 :— 
I have the «pleasure to report on another year of 
expanding business, and in so far as that has been 


| the consequence of our own policy it ie a matter for 


satisfaction The total of our balance sheet reaches a 
new peak at £109,970,762, the comparable figure for 
Po year being £92,972,507. Deposits have risén by 

7,311,149, and Advances by £3,604,982. Our Con- 
solidased Balance Sheet total shows an equally satis- 
factory increase, the figure being £133,404,121, as 
against £114,559,065 last year. 

After making full provision for taxation, bad and 
doubtful debts and other necessary reservations, in- 
cluding an.appropriation to the Staff Pension Fund, 
which previously has been shown as a separate item 
in the Profit and Loss account, our nei profits are 
£361,957, against the comparable figure for 1949 of 
£354,500. 

Out of the year’s profits we have been able to 
allocate. £60,006 to the Reserve Fund and, to suppile- 

ment this, we have transferred £40,000 from inner 
Reserves no longer required. Our published Reserve 
Funds will now stand at £3,600,000 

Provided nothing cataclysmic happens in world 
affairs or in commodity markets—and the two are not 
necessarily synOnymous—our prospects for 1951 are 
quite favourable, but, I repeat, the higher prices go 
the greater the anxieties of responsible bankers. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

NIVERSITY of Hong Kong.—Applica- 

tions are invited for the vacant post of 
Senior Lecturer in Linguistics in the Depart- 
ment of English, a post occasioned by ex- 
pansion to the present establishment. Emolu- 
ments (for a married member of the staff 
normally resident outside Hong ree aoe 
China, and inclusive of allowances): £1,5 - 
£40—£1,736 per annum. Applicants should 
have Honours degrees of British Universities, 
and special qualifications and experience in 
Linguistics, and should be prepared to take 
up the post by September, 1951. First-class 
sea passages and furnished houses or flats at 
reasonable rentals are provided for expatriate 
staff. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 The closing date 
for receipt of applics. is April 20, 1951. 


His Majesty’s Colonial Service, Malaya. 
Vacancies exist for Cadets in the Colonial 
Customs Service in Malaya. The appoint- 
ments will be on 3 years’ probation for per- 
manent and pensionable employment. The 
salary scale, including pensionable ex “wi 
ation allowances is $415 a month to $975 
month (current sterling equivalent is £581 a 
year to £1,365 a year at one Malayan dollar 
to 2s. 4d.). A cost of living allowance is 
also payable varying according to basic salary 
and number of dependants. For a single 
man entering at the scale minimum it is 
at present $150 a month (£210 a year). Salaries 
are subject to local rates of taxation which 
are much lower than those in United King- 
om. Government quarters may be available 
at moderate rents. Candidates should be 
between ages 20 and 24 and should possess 
a University degree. Non-university candi- 
dates may be considered provided that they 
possess “other special fications, 

law, or if they 

¢.g., a8 commissioned officers in His Majesty's 
Forces. No candidates will be considered 
who do not possess the School Certificate or 
its equivalent, Candidates should write at 
once for agg forms to the Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, S.W.1, quoting 


Customs, Malay 
"THE University a Sheffield.—- Applications 
are invited for the post of Warden of 
Stephenson Hall, a new University Hall of 
Residence for Men, which is expected to be 
ready in September, 1951, and will then 
accommodate 100 students The Warden 
must be a graduate and will be required to 
take some part in University teaching. 
University would prefer to appoint a married 
Warden. Salary at a rate to be fixed between 
£1,000 and £1,200 a year, with superannua- 
tion provision a the F.S.S.U., amd a 
family allowance he Warden's L odging is 
provided free of rent and rates. The appoue- 
ment is expected to be made in May and 
the duties should begin as soon thereafter 
as may be arranged. Applications (ten copies) 
with the names and addresses of at least 
three referees and, if desired, copies of testi- 
monials, should reach the undersigned (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained 
not later than March 31, 1951. A. W. Chap- 
man, Registrar 


NE® England U niversity Cc Sollege Ww niver 
sity of Sydney), New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia Applications are invited for the 
position of Lecturer in Mathematics. Com- 
salary within the range 
£A1,000 per annum according to 
qualifications, with annual increments of 
£AS0. There is also a cost of living adjust- 
ment, at present £A70 for males, £ASS for 
females Salary is subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. Fur- 
ther particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
“he Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Comengnwealt 5, Gordon Sq., 
London, W.C The closing date for the 
receipt of eppiications is” May 14, 1951 


TEW England | U niversity College (U niver- 
4% sity of Sydne New South Wales, 
Australia. Applications are invited for the 
position of Lecturer in History (two vacan- 
cies) Commencing salary will within 
the range—£A650-£A1,000 per annum ac- 
cording to qualifications, with annual incre- 
ments of LAS( There is also a cost of 
living adustment, at present £A70 for males, 
£ASS for females. Salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British C es He $ Gordon 
Squure, London, W.C he Tare date 
for receipt of applics. is "May 14, 19 
TNIVERSITY of Belfast. 

invited for a Sta 

Department of 
Queen's 
1, 195 


"Applications are 
Tutorship in the 
Extra-Mural Studies in The 
University of Belfast from October 

The salary scale is £550 £50 to 

and, on certain conaitons being satis- 

by £50 to £1,000 plus F.S.S.U. Initial 
placing on the scale £550 eBo0 ili depend 
m qualifications and experience. Applicants 
should be qualified to lecture in Music and, 
preterably, in one other subject. Applications 
by ril 2, -_ Particulars from G. R 
Cowie, M.A., Tr B., Secretary 
hs : Warden required, beginning “of ~ Apr 

oman 30 or over, practising Christian: 
with girls’ club and general Settle- 
Salary according to experience. 
P. C. Baker, 6 Fitzroy Square, 


to he brag 

ment work 
Apply to Mr 
London, W.1 


« Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, 





a Service Commissioners invite ap- 
plications for permanent appointments as 
Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer 
to be filled by competitive interview durin; 
1951 Interviews began in January and will 
continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of Patearenarr acc i 4 than 
December, 1951, may eventu 
nounced. Successful ceniiidates, coe be ap- 
pointed immediately. he posts are in various 
Government Departments and cover a wide 
range of Scientific research and Gevelopment 
in most of the major fields o! 


The New 
__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


ALRESFORD 1 Place vacancies: _ applic 
tions lost in stolen hand-bag—will a ii- 
cants please write again to 36 Carlton ill, 
London, N.W.8. 


ONDON County “Council invites applica- 
tions for the appointment of a resident 
Matron at Bradstow Residential School for 
educationally sub-normal children, Broadstairs, 
The Matron will be responsible to the 
Headmustress for the domestic pong 
of the school, including catering, and for the 
poo care of the children. Possession of a 





and applied science. C ae RM, must have 
obtained a university degree with first or second 
class honours in; a scientific subject (includ- 
ing enginecring) or in Mathematics, or 
equivalent qualification, or possess high pro- 
fessional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
Scientific Officer posts must in addition have 
had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. Candidetes for Scienti- 
fic Officer posts taking their degrees in 1951 
may be admitted to compete before the result 
of their degree examination is known ge 
: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 
under 31 on August 1, 1951; for 
Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 
(or under 31 for established civil servants of 
the Experimental Officer class) on August 1, 
1951. Salary Scales for men in London; Senior 
Scientific Officers, £700 x £25—-£900; Scienti- 
fic Officers £400 £25—£550. Rates for 
women are somewhat lower. Further parti- 
culars from the Civil Service Commission, 
Oid Bur- 
London, W.1, quoting No. 3399. 


B.C, invites applications for the post of 
Opera Coach, Music Department in the 
Entertainment Division. The duties include 
coaching of the principals for 
Opera Broadcasts (i.e. for complete 
opera and operatic excerpts programmes) to- 
gether with the organisation of a timetable of 
rehearsals, etc Applicants must have had 
actual experience in operatic coaching. Start- 
ing salary £745 per annum (may be higher if 
qualifications and experience are exceptional 
rising by annual increments on a five years’ 
Progression to a Maximum of £965 per an- 
num. Detailed application to Appointments 
Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked “Opera Coach, N. Stm.,” with- 
in 7 days. For acknowledgement please en- 
close stamped addressed envelope 


lington St., 


I B.C, invites applications for the post of 
Administrative Assistant in the Monitor- 
ing Service at Caversham. The occupant will 
responsible for (1) such general duties 
as may be allocated to him particularly in 
connection with the Estates, Hostels, House 
Services and Transport; (2) Liaison with 
Building Department im connection with 
Building Maintenance, Engineering services 
and the B.B.C. Reading Area Club; (3) 
Supervision of the compilation and mainten- 
ance of records of expenditure. The essen- 
tial qualifications will include experience of 
administration and an aptitude for detail. It 
will be necessary for the selected candidate 
to live locally. Starting salary £745 per 
annum (may be higher if qualifications and 
experience are exceptional) rising by annual 
increments on a five years’ progression to 
a maximum of £965 per annum. Detailed 
application to Appointments Officer, B.B.C., 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
Monitoring, N. Stm.,”’ within 7 days. 
For acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 


HE Crawley Development Corporation in- 

vite applications from persons with suit- 
able practical experience and academic qualifi- 
cations, which should include a good know- 
ledge of statistics, for the post of Reséarch 
Officer at a salary within the scale £650 x £30 

£880 per annum. Contributory Superan- 
nuation. Application forms obtainable from 
— pa ge a are returnable by March 27, 

Sl A urner, Chief Executive, 
Sussex 


2SEARCH Department of the 
Party. Education — Officer. 
economics, general political questions and 
Labour Movement essential ixperience in 
organisation of adult education most desirable 
Salary £550—£650. Application forms, which 
should be returned by March 31, 1951, from 
Secretary, Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1. The success- 
ful candidate will wed required to join the 
superannuation schem 

UBERCULOSIS. The London County 

Council invites applications from persons 
possessing the Certificate of the Institute of 
Hospital Almoners or the Social Science 
Certificate of one of the recognised schouls 
of sociology and who have practical experi- 
ence in social work for appointment in the 
Public Health Department as local tuber- 
culosis care organiser for duty at The Chest 
Clinic, Royal Northern Hospital, Upper 
Holloway Road, N.7. Salary scale £400-— 
£ —£500 p.a. The person appointed will 

required to carry out the social and secre- 
tarial work arising from the activities of the 
local Tuberculosis Care Committee. Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars are ob- 
tainable from the Divisional Medical Officer, 
3, lealth Offices, 53, Clerkenwell Road, 
E. ig whom forms should be returned 
not later than March 31, 1951. (231). 

7 XPERIENCED teachers, able to discipline 

and develop backward children with good 
intelligence, needed for small co-educational 
school in May. Ages 8-16. Maths., Geo- 

phy, History, preferred. Burnham Scale. 
Broapect of parmership. Box 2075 


Broadfield, Crawley, 
Labour 
Knowledge 








such as a diploma in 
i is desirable and 
some tnowledee of nursing would be an ad- 
£230- £15-£290 a year, plus 

. lodging and laundry. 

Send s.a.e. for application form and further 
details to the Education Officer (EO/Estab. 
6D/190), County Hall, London, S.E.1. (199). 


RGANISING Secretary wanted for lead- 
Jewish organisation. Sound knowledge 
leet affairs, first-class contacts in Jewish 
community a ——— public speaking 
essential. Box 2 


Hos: TS and cen required for Guest 
Houses, various parts of England. 
Knowledge of catering for numbers, 
organisation and control and ability to 
social evenings, etc. Liking for people essen- 
tial. Commencing salary £4 and £3 respec- 
tively, plus full resid. emoluments. Box 2104 


UALIFIED master required in September 

for co-educational preparatory school in 
London (recognised by B. of Ed.). English 
subjects, able to coach games Burnham 
Scale. Box 2074. 


STAFF (single) required for vegetarian co- 
\ educational school. Graduate Master for 
general subjects and Diction Experienced 
Matron with knowledge of nature cure 
methods. Educated Handyman for mainten 
ance, able drive car. Box 2120 
WEL L-known Girls’ Public 
School offers education of 
return for services 0 N 
as Matron in a Dormitory House. 
Matron also required. Box 1942 


SECRETARY Shorthand-typist required by 

Advertising Manager of Company manu- 
rt musical products. A young woman 
of 26 to 32 years of age is preferred, who can, 
after a short period of training, work largely 
on her own initiative and supervise a small 
staff of typists. Good English is absolutely 
essential. Box 2101. 


~~~" APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


M AN, 31 yrs., 9 yrs.’ farming 
Management, own car, some capital, 
Man, 34 yrs., expd. engineer- 
capable mechanic, ~ carpenter, 
wife, 2 children. Hard 
enthusiastic workers, seck positive work, con- 
sider community if reasonably separate 
quarters. Box 1860 
b geny woman, 23, Univ. ed., Bot., 
hem., abstracting exp., sks 
Anything considered, anywhere 


ONS. Grad., Arts, ex-Army Intelligence, 
24, reqs. work during July, Aug. and 
Sept. Anything, anywhere consid. Box 1799 


ELGIAN Dr. of Law, initiative, fluent 
Eng., Fr., Dutch, German, sks. job 
prospects, not necess. legal prof. Box 1800. 


7OUNG lady artist specialising History of 
Costume and Period Illust ration desires 
work of suitable nature. Box 1774 
NTERESTING_ work wanted by 
with Welfare /Hostess experience, 
Italian, typing, travelled, literary. 
WIM. 7049. Box 1786. 
YOUNG Jewish man, 
writing, accountancy, 
tion. Box 1961 Ke 2 
SHORTHAND -ypist. High speeds, own 
typewriter, experienced literary work, de- 
sires residential post in country May-July or 
shorter 4 — salary if agreeable con- 
Box 178 


ditions. 
roDenTaa— 


UN vERSITY of London, Metcalfe Student- 
for Women.—Applications are in- 

va _* the Metcalfe Studentship for 
Women, which is of the value of £60* for 
one year. Candidates must be graduates of 
a University of the United Kingdom and must 
be prepared to undertake research at the 
London School of Economics on some social, 
economic or industrial problem to be 
approved by the University. Applicants who 
do not know the result of their Degree 
Examinations may make provisional applica- 
tion. Applications, on a prescribed form, 
must reach the Academic Registrar, Univer- 
sity of London, at the Senate House, London, 
W.C.1 (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than May 24, 1951. *In 
certain circumstances the Ministry of Educa- 
tion may the of this 





Boarding 
daughter in 
t will act 
Assistant 


exp. inc. 


wife, 1 child. 
ing designer, 
keen land worker, 


Zoo., 
Intg. post 
Box 1872. 


woman 
French, 
Phone: 


shorthand, 
etc., seeks 


type- 
posi- 





of £241 for 
resident srodente: ‘and £180 for students who 
live at home, provided holder of award did 
not enter a University prior to Oct., 1946. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MODERN calligraphy—for those interested 
in the revival of fine handwriting, Messrs. 
Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., have now produced 
—in conjunction with the leading exponents 
of the art—a calligraphic fountain pen nib. 
—_ from Department S., Swan House, 

Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
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MISCELLANEOUS —continued 


HE Continental Club for conversation and 

tuition in foreign ge every Tues- 
day evening from ker Street, 
Ww. 1. Enquiries, Secretary, CUN. 8837. 


THE London Camera Exchange Co., Ltd., 
will purchase for cash, exchange, or sell 
on commission, all serviceable types of Photo- 


sor: Prices 
allowed. Call, = or ‘phone (City 4591), 35 
Bucklersbury, ictoria , EC 4. 
(Minute from aor 00 Mansion 3 BH 
D*® {ANER Printers, Ltd., for | printing of = 
ports, Pamphlets, Leaflets and all Commer- 
cial Stationery, as | 
London, * 
M ONOMARK “iam 
= dress. 


Shoreditch High St., 
 Skesediich 3889 / 6046. 
Permanent London 
Letters ogg oe Confidential 








Ss Royal ge. 
BOM. 7MONO:2, W.C.r. 
PARAC SHUTES. 1. 16 panels. Pure White 
Silk; each panel — x 84in. 4 panels, 15s.; 
8g panels, 2 27s. 6d.; hole Parachute, 52s. 6d. 
2. Huge “White Rayon panels; each 4S5inx 
9 yds. 2 panels, 17s. .; 4 panels, 32s. 6d.; 8 
anels, 60s. Post Free. Money back guarantee. 
remier Drapery Co. (Dept. 46), 113 Church 








St., London, N.16. 


STORIES wanted by the Agency 
Y ©€.20 of British tostiute of tion Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., t House, Regent St., 
Wil. We negotiate Sohtable work on a 15% 
of asi basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from _student ts. 


ARACHUTES. (1) Nylon. Peach, Pink or 
Light Blue; each panel 36in.x 150in. 2 
panels, 20s.; 4 panels, 37s. 8 panels, 
72s. 6d. (2) White on Pearce panel 36in. 
2 panels, 27s. 4 panels, 52s. 6d.; 
100s. Carr. =. Sausfaction or 
H. Conway, Ltd. (Dept. 122), 
139/143 Stoke Newington High St., N.16 


WweRiite 2RS invited submit MSS. of all kinds 

for Criticism, Revision, Market Advice. 
Stories and verse by new writers and helpful 
articles in “‘ Walls Authors’ Quarterly,” 2s. 6d. 
post free, or 10s. annual subscription post free 
Also useful instruction booklet, . 3d. post 
free. Walls Litera Service, Room 23, 3 
Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


‘THE Cambridge Journal—a monthly review 
of Literature, Economics, History, Philo- 
sophy, Politics, etc., edited by Michael Oake- 
shot, Denis Brogan, C. ’. Guillebaud, 
Michael Postan, Basil Willey and T. D. 
Williams. March issue now ready. Of all 
booksellers, 3s. net (30s. p.a.). 


S Spring Cleaning Dangerous? Find ow 
from *s mew monthly _Magazine 
“Family Doctor.” Ist issue next Tues., 1s. 


AMERICAN magazines: Nat. Geog Mag . 
Popular Mechanics, Fortune etc. by postal 
subscription Send for details: Thomas & Co. 
(N S.N.), 111 Buchanan St., Blackpool 


ASTE v RISE D Milk: A National Men- 
: Ki ingston Clinic inburgh 9. 


D@ SCH Buecher Gesucht! R. & E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924. 


VHURCH Street Bookshop, 57, Kensington 

Church St., W.8. New and secondhand 
books, Also full stock Everymans, 
and — editions. 
(WES. 4014 





Dept., 


x 132in. 


Penguins 

Open all day Saturday. 

Bo SORS: 1d-hand, ~ poste ed. Write for 
lists. Silverdale, lid Newcity Rd., Glasgow. 

AMMERSMITH Bookshop. Cage _bght 
Nr. Lyric Theatre, 6. RIV 


PROPERTIES FOR aa : 


FoR sale, freehold non-basement house, 2 
mins. from Highgate Tube Stn., 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 c., corer site, 
space £4,500. Box 1723 


Cx. 3 beds Large cottage. kit.. bath, 2 
4 rec. ‘ooms, also attached smaller 
$ acre pier = cliffs, 2 mins. sea ‘sands, 
and's End. £2,500. Box 1661 

a MARKET 

OR Sale: Labour Party Annual 

Reports, 1900 1948, bound in 15 vols 
offers?; Weekly aereors Nos, 1-156 with 
Index, offers?; Handmade Radiogramophone 
constructed 1947 asiiene of cost for finest 
reproduction from records/radio (cost £360, 
will accept £150)—separate Voigt speaker, 
diamond pick-up, cabinet and speaker hnished 
in walnut; Spanish Linguaphone, nearest £5; 
Multilith, Model 40, practically unused 
Adrema addressing machine /sinkable ‘steel 
trays and plates; Gestetner duplicator; Type- 
writer, standard 4-bank; Dinner Jacket, lorge 
size, lined satin, fine condition, dry cleaned. 

WANTED: Baedeker’s Southern France 
}ewis Carroll's Birthday Book; Typewriter, 
urgent, must be good model. 

Send no money or goods in reply tw» the 
advertisements, but write first to N.S. & N. 
Readers’ Market, 10, Great Turnstile, men- 
tioning advt and details (separate letter for 
each item). “harges under this heading, 2s. 
first word, 10d. a word after, including for- 
warding replies. 


garden, garage 


cottage, 
near 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN’ TS, 3s. 6d. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. Is, extra: 
Prepaymentessential. Press Tues. Insertion de- 





layed a few weeks, State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 
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MALL Junior Boarding and Day 

beautiful Kent village near fo 
Wells, seeks transfer purchaser for next Sep- 
tember term. Mod. rent. Box 1874. 


URN. houre/bungalow wanted, 
cons., 4-6 wks. from mid-July. 3-4 bed- 
rms., in., nr. good beach. Any quiet place 
Som. on /C'wall/I.o.W. Barnett, 29 Park 

Chase, Wembiey, Mddx. Wembley 5 
IPSY caravan, Hants. Sea. New Forest. 
Secluded. Fully eqpd. Reas. Box 1128. 
EVON. South. Charming furnished cot- 

tage, 3 bedrooms, electricity, gas. 

safe beach. Vacant until July 14 and aiter 
i Lannacombe, Chivelstone, nr. 


all_ mod. 


vacancies occur in_ small ivate 

party going to Holland for Easter £18 15s. 

including many oa Miss Pool, 17 
Sicilian Avenue, W.« Chancery 6437. 


NTERNAT. Youth = req. tl 
bidg. 4 wks. midsummer. Box 


you NG French lady, highest sieaan 
seeks au pair post with children in Eng- 
land or Scotland April. Write Mile. Hauth, 
15 Rue Goethe, f ~e Tg France. 


RESIDENTS desirous of offering Paying 
Guest accommodation to Indian Visitors 

to London, for long or short periods during 

Festival of Britain, are invited to furnish 

written details and terms to the Accommoda- 

tion Officer, India Consular Department, 9 

Clifford Street 1 

N AN, 30, wishes U.K 

another and car. 

Box 16 

STUDENT sequites 
statistics. Box 1791 
UITION wanted: University 

standard, Chemistry, afternoons or even- 
ings, West London. State terms. Box 1915. 
Goon food in your home. Spare yourself 
worry and let me prepare your luncheon, 
tea, sherry and dinner parties Joan Chap 
man, 14 Westbourne Cres., W.2. Amb. 3304. 
ONDON Panel of Personal Consultants. 
4 Please write for brochure to the Hon. 
Secretary, 10 York Gate, N.W.1. 

TALIAN, French 
Roberti. Tel. 
OYS and girls 
Amwellbury, Herts. 

$2 


[similar 


holiday tour with 
Alternative suggestions. 


tutor in elementary 


Scholarship 


tuition, conversation. 
GL Adstone 2692. 


enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Elizabeth Strachan, 


USSIAN, German, French, by professional 
teacher. Oral and te Ness, 8 Flat, 102 
Great Titchfield St., 


ASTER holidays. Come and enjoy your- 

self at one of our informa! partieS for 

young professional pevple-house party in 

Hampshire or near Oxf. ond, Spring ski-ing in 

Austria or at Zermatt, a taster party in 

peed Full details from Erna Low, 9 Reece 
. London, S W.7. KEN. 0911. 


se d'Antibes. Lady — +-_! guests 
4 in well-furnished villa undant 


food, comfortable beds. ‘Cam heating. 


ny ge. garden. Partics., photo. 
316, Smiths, 100 High St., Bromiey, Kent. . 


YORSICA. The best value that you can 
4 have this summer: return air fare, Lon- 
don-Calvi (direct) and — ht at delightful 
Anglo-French Camp de lorizon on the 
magnificent bay of Calvi for £35 10s. Con- 
tinuous sunshine, good food, perfect freedom. 
Horizon Holidays, Lid., 146 Fleet St., Lon- 
Telephone : City 7163/4 


ASTER Coach Tour to Yorkshire Coast & 
Signs. from London. Also holi. 
Austria & Switzerland from 
Also Norway, France, Italy, 
etc. Esmitours, 50 Northey Ave., Cheam, Sy. 
‘ANAL Cruising Co., Ltd., Stone, Stafford- 
4 shire, have good cruisers, sleepin 
people, wide choice of routes in 
scenery 


air to 


Ee y 


BEEzline to Austria. Conducted parties 
Tyrol, Sal zburg, Vien: July, August : 
15} days, Beer, Grecoeed Technical 
College, S.E 37 
ry H. Tuition by prof y writer. Expert, 

4 al, individual. MAI. 0082 


SYCHOL OGIST. Phyllis Perlow, 89 
— m Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 


ALL for hire Leics. 
Plays, etc., 17 —es St. WHI. 3678. 


Psyc HOL! OGI scar Kéllersrom, i0 
York Gate, pitt N.W 


NUSUAL Continental Salida in lovely, 
little-known places. Low inclusive prices. 
Write for brochure phone. Fairways & 
Swinford (Travel), Ltd., Dept. F., Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., London, 
$.W.1. Tel. Abbey 2214/5 


EL LOW travellers invited to join holiday 

parties in Italy, Switzerland, France and 
Austria, or to proceed in splendid isolation 
Harold Ingham, 15 St. John’s Rd., Harrow. 
Harrow 1640. 

Don't forget the little villa at Menton 

vol a holidav on the Cote d’Azur. Harold 
Ingham will teli you all about it if you drop 
him a line at 15 St. John’s Rd., Harrow. You 
could give him a ‘phone call at Harrow 1040. 
P.P.S. He makes good arrangements for Italy, 
Switzerland and Austria, too. 





Sq. “Dances, Soci als, 








ESTABLISHED literary agents will con- 
sider —"s aes of all — 
excluding Pi and Dram No reading 
fees but Bony aeiion with all MSS. Repeoe 
sentation in the U.S.A. and on the Continent. 
Richm hag ae es Bloomsbury 
Street, London, 


\ CON? ENTAL “Holiday —not arranged 

for the masses, but individually for you! 
Paris—7 days from £11 19s. 6d.; Brittany 
Coast 10 days from £15 16s.; other countries 
at moderate cost. Business & Holiday Travel, 
Ltd., Grand DN iivehal bey oy Square, 
London, 4114 


THE ‘Central Board for a Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


pH HUMPHREYS, P Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, Seth Kensington, $.W.7. 
Kensington 804 . 
JNSTAN TANEOU S French from ew 
minutes’ daily play with Vocabulet cards. 
6s. 6d., Florestan Co., 36 Downside Rd., 
Sutton, Surrey. 
SHORT Story Writing. Send 2id. for 
“ Stories that Sell To-day ” (a special bul- 
letin) and prospectus of world-famous course, 
Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. 
[NPivip tuition by prof. teacher: 
Latin/Greek. All grades. Box 15 


USSIAN ions ven by Ruan c experi- 
enced teacher. Tel. PAD. 96 


N ATHS. for Matric. Inter. 
Carlingford Rd. N.W HAM. o210. 6 


ctory Avenue, High ‘Wycombe. H.W. 1436 


¢ RAPHOL OGICAL Expert, scientifically 
: J wained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business maiters (appointment 
of staff, partnerships, Matrimonial aflairs, child 
guidance, etc.) tite to Graphoiogical 
Bureau, 1 Woodside, Erskine Hill, N.W.11 


“ORSICA. An enchantng fortnight under 

4 canvas amongst the pines by the Mediter- 
ranean. Perfect climate and wonderful scenery. 
Swimming, games, dancing, etc. Good f 
By air from London, including 2 nights in 
Paris, £38. Also individual holkuays aianged. 
Pomirey & Partners, Lid < Sorsica ‘Tourist 
Office), 22 Bury Piace, W.C. HOL. 4846. 


DARIS—with a difference aro planned, 
tiexible programmes for individuals or 
small groups in company with cultured 
Parisians. Sleeping in a comfortable hotel, 
you can, if you wisn, see Paris as an unusually 
privileged visitor under the egis of Pomfrey 
&« as Ltd., 22 Bury Place, London, 
W.C.i. HOL. 4846. 
(C00K's Escorted Luxery 
4 Tours are backed by 110 years’ ex 
ence of travel. Choice of 11 skilfully planned 
itineraries embracing 11 countries; examples 
9 days’ holiday io Brussels, Lucerne, Inter- 
laken, Paris, etc., 42gns.; 14 days’ holiday to 
Lucerne, Interlaken, Montreux, Geneva, 
Paris, etc., SSgns. Departures throughout the 
season commencing May 3. Apply: Thos. 
Cook & Son, Ltd., Dept. 1/B/FZ, Berkeley 
St., London, W.1, or any of 68 branches, or 
offices of Dean & Dawson, Led. 
SPANISH Travel—delightful 
modest cost. 10 days £24: Majorca 14 
days from £28 including travel, hotel / board, 
etc. Many other expertly planned tours, in- 
——* 14 days to Austrian fyrol, from 2!) - 
only. Brochures free: Bridge Tours (NS), 
c tawiord St., London, W.1 (Tel. Amb aa3ay, 


WHERE TO STAY 


OTEL Lerchenhof, Micders, Stubai, 

Tyrol, Austria. 40 min. bus ride fr. Inns- 

bruck. xcel. cuisine, swimming pool and 

tennis court in village. Beautiful Alpine scen- 

Pension terms incl. serv., Austr. Sch. 
May & Sept. Sch. 40.- p. day. 


Y E (near). Comfortable, quiet hol. accom- 
—* country cotiage, farm produce. 
lies sea, On bus route. Grahame James, 

The Mull, Iden, Sussex. Phone Iden 205 
Grange, Bishopsteignton, S$ 
Spring and early Summer holi- 
Lovely. grounds, high above Teign 
Estuary, 15 manutes to beach. Central heating, 
h. & c. in bedrooms, i. ome produce. Children 
welcome. Booking n: 


OGNOR sea_ fron Pier View, | Steyne, 
Bognor Regis € Smasiindl, Board residence, 
every comfort, H. & C. and fires ali rooms 
Children welcomed half price sharing with 
parents Good liberal a: Special] early 
holidays 3jgns.. June 4jens., July Stlens., 
August 6gns..Apply brochure or "phone 933. 
OLIDAYS in country house with exten- 
sive grounds; 8 miles from sea. Interest- 
ing excursions. Farm produce; English and 
Continental cooking. Special diets if wanted 
From 4gns. Cossi ington House Guest House, 
a Bridgwater, $ merset. 
EIGNMOUTH, S$. Devon 
Unrivalled for warmth 
Spring. Come at Easter. The hotel is an 
the sea front facing golden sands. very 
comfort, excellent cuisine and willing service 
at moderate terms. Tel.: 55 
ASTINGS 4571. 
musical at a, 2 
Families assured pe 
nental,” 10 Albany Rd., ost. Leonards-on-Sea 
S™: = fishing village. Rest, relax, 
refresh Torre Vean Private Hotel, 
Porthieven. Lt-Gar. H. C. Selby, R.N. (Rtd.). 








German/ 


ee 2 


Motor 


holidays at 


, Hotel M wins. 
and loveliness in 


Congeaial, socialist, 











WHERE TO STAY—continued 
EAR Pendine. Comfortabie and homely 
accommodation in country house in own 
grounds. Beautiful country and fine coastal 
scenery. Tennis, billiards. Own produce and 
y. Terms, Sgns. weekly. amily party 
welcomed. Broadway Mansion, Laugharne, 

Carmarthenshire. Tel. Laugharne 25. 


MEVON & Cornwall for carly holidays 
Guest Houses in delightful surroundings. 
reas. terms. IJilustrated brochure No. 


ery 

18 free. Bishop, Fairfield, Dawlish, Deyon. 

‘NHILDREN’S Guest House. Every care. 
Sea, country. Johnson & Paget, Thanet 

House, St. Peter’s, Broadstairs. 


CAPRI- —Eden Paradiso Hotel, Anacapri. In 
4a most delightful situation on this beautiful 
island. Every comfort. Recently renovated. 
Write details: N. Farace. 
OURNEMOUTH,. — Connaught 
otel, Tel. 1944. 33 rooms. 
grounds. Every comfort. — ied. 
6gns. wkiy. 7-8gns. June 


WNERS of 


aan 


country he se with central 

heating, modern amenities, Riviera cli- 
mate, give sonal attention limited number 
of guests. Walled gardens, farmery, 3 mins 
unspoilt Cornish Bay. ¥ 5 

ETWEEN the Lune & Lakeland: Spacious 

Georgian Country House on wooded estate 
in lovely setting. Comfortable beds & fitted 
basins. Yealand Manor, nr. Carnforth 


EVON’S Friendliest Hotel. Bevan's I yn 
Valley Hotel, Lynmouth. Excellent 
cuisine, fully licd. H. & C, all bedrms. Spacious 
Lounges, Ballroom, Games Km. 
Apply : lr. H. Marriott ‘Res ident_ Manager. 


YORLOCK, Halsecombe House, Exmoor & 
se Friendly guest house, magnificent 
scenery, own, = ae produce. Personal 
attention. Mr. & } W. J. Holmes. Tel. 209 
LD Sussex ~— comfortable accom. 
and good country 1ood at Blenheim Farm, 
Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. ens. pe 
wk. Summer terms 6gns. Rober tsbridge 148. 


LEDR Valicy, Snowdonia. 
4 house beautifully 


Pictures que 
situated above colour- 
ful vailey, but close Pont-y-Pant stn. Moun- 
tains. Easy access coast. Mod. comf. Con- 
tinental type cooking. From 6gns. Bwich Bach 
Guest Hse Dolwyddelan, | Caerns. Dolw. 220. 


accom. & board, wood- 


ee Bucks. 


S, “eyelists : 
cottage, or 
Signs. weekly Box 9 


OLKEST: NE. Comf., small, arm gue rest 
house now open to receive visitors. Good 
coke. Nelson rimston Gd s. Tel 3454. 


PPLEBY. q morland. arbridge | Hotel. 
4% Lakes accessible. Fishing, Golf. Comfort 
Tel.: a. 


and good food. Write brochure. 


YORNWALL. Port Isaac. Really one of 

‘ Cornwall's Gems. Stay at The Lawns 
Hotel where food and comfort matter, Un- 
rivalied position overlooking bay. Running 
water in ail bedrooms Terms 4}-6)ens. 
weekly. Write for brochure or Phone 291, 


PNDON. |“ West Court,” Earls 
W.5. Quiet, be min. 


ry ie. run Piccadilly, ete - FRObis her oan 


I BEAUTIFUL Sussex, ry real rest in lovely 

country within reach Eastbourne, Own 
produce. Spacious grounds. Comfy beds. Te 
Whare Hotel, Horam, East Sussex. Telephone : 
Horeham Road 32 


PRAVDA says s pend your ~ poub! es in 
Chagford, where the rate of exchange is 
poe ag, comfort and cream. Devonshire 
oken, English understood. Write to Secy., 
otels Association, ¢ Ch 


IF you hove 
Sharpthorne Nr 
lent food, bracing 
atmosphere 


Court, 


try Old 2 
ast’ Grinstead 
ir and cheerful, 
Club licence 


friendly 
Sharpthorne 17 
Bucks. (C ee. Hills 
Private Hor 2 mins 
London ri harming 


“REAT Missenden, 
Tapping House 
from station; 1 hr 
XVIIth-century house. All bedrooms h. & c 
Centrally heated throughout. Excellent food. 


BRONTE Guest House, Haworth, Keigh 
ley, Yorkshire Moorland ws 

literary interest Comfort, good Y. 

fare. H. & € Spring beds & 
Village really typical of Yorkshire life 


“ BIPE-« While Book." Unique guide to 
good hotels, inns, etc., in Britain’s love- 
liest_ holiday counties Post free, 25. 6d 
N. S. Hilton, 45 Fleet St., Torquay 
L AKES. Charming old mansion 
view. 40 acres gods. Mod. fu 
Croft Hotel, Ambleside. 
wv not a we eek-end by the river? 
wi ll be most comfortable 
House Hotel, Waliir 
Lees jon 45 miles 
S DEVON | Coas The 
“2 Orange” Hotel on lov ely Torb 
utmost to ensure 
Dble. room £1, Bed & Bkfst., Sgle. 10s. 6d.; 
other meals as required. Brochure from W 
of Orange, Middle St., Brixham. 
STEANBRIDGE, quici 
“ lovely Cotswold valley, welcomes people 
of all nationalities. Unspoilt country 
any oy home-grown produce; garage 
ast in bed (optional). Finlayson, Steanbridge, 
nr. Stroud, Glos. Tel. Painswick 2312 
SEE Scotland by bus and steamer from 
Glasgow. Comfortable accom., bungalow. 
Moderate. Box 1839. 


Be wt 
x 


guest house in 











ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
a a __WANTED . 2 
“RIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate, 
eer Pembridge Villas, W.1. "Phone BAY 
- Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonable 


5 Sas TIVE 2-roomed furnished Chelsea 
flat to share with young professional 
woman. £2 15s. incl. 
FURNISHED flat to let Bloomsbury, new, 
s.c., 2 rooms, kitchen and bathroom, sicep 
wkily. for one year, less 


4 if required. £7 
for longer. Box 1643 
COMF room. Crystal Pal. Good food eee 
4 hot baths. Mod. terms. SYD. $3 
URGESS Hill. Available in country house 
two warm unfurnished or partly furnished 
bedrooms with board, sharing private sitting 
room adjoining. 8gns. each coup!e. Garage. 
Box 1775. 
~ TRAND-on-the-Green, § oe house to 
let furnished July 21-Se 1. Box 1717. 
FFERED: part, or rooms in, 
comfortable, modernised 
miles from Reading; nr 


furnished, 

farmhouse 

bus stop. Box 1719. 

We. LL-furnished flat to let facing sea, Pem- 
brokeshire Coast, Nr. Tenby 

beaches, lovely country 3 bedrooms, 

ting., mod. bathroom and kitchen 

Monthly or jong | period. Box 1868 

NEW Forest. boundary. 
Furnished holiday bungalow on private 

wooded hillside. Also large Caravan. Com- 

fort; delightful views. Mrs. Vize, Blissford, 

nr. Fordingbridge, Hants. 

Y ORKSHIRE Dales. Furnished cottage to 
let. Bathroom. Sgns. Dalegarth, Hawks- 

wick, ones 

OF FEREL August, 2/3 weeks, London 
house, | Pine easily run, sleep 4, in ex 

change for similar accommodation by sea (not 

large resort). References exchanged. Box 1693 

De: TOR (lecturer) and wife seek unfur- 
nished accommodation. Travel daily Uni- 

versity College, London. Box 1663 

Ci. Servant desires furnished flat, 2-4 
rooms, London area, for long let from 

State exact particulars. Box 


Near River Avon. 


July or later, 
1710 
SINGLE woman Univer 
\ turn. flat rooms, Central London 
co-operate sitting in/telephone. Box 1 
7OUNG Dr. and wife, exp. baby Slee ur- 
gently need ee flat, North or 
West London. Box 17 
Y OUNG mo ca model tenants, 
po dogs, children or vices, seek reasonably 
iged self-contained flat in pleasant arca 
wate Box 1745. 


lecturer seeks un- 
oo ans 


PROGRESSIVE couple with baby seek flat 
in house where baby- -sitting services could 
be exchanged. Box 
D° OCTOR, wife and baby son, seck 4 roomed 
c unfurnished flat, preferably with gar- 
pa N. or Box 1805 


YWoMAN teacher requires large ground/ 

first-floor room, preferably unfurnished, 

West London, ‘phone, bath, light cooking, 

possibly service Box 2070. 

UN ONFIRMED bachelor seeks congenial 
home, Southampton or near. Box 1794 


Wwe TER with small means wishes to buy 
equally small rural cottage Box 1633 
[NDIAN Journalist's family holidaying five 

months Britain from wants 
furnished cottage /flat in country within 70 m 
London Write by air mail: Vohra, The 
Statesman, New Dethi 


SCHOOLS 
] ADMINTON School, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to University 
entrance, broad interests. Apply Head Mistress. 
I ANE Court, Pyrford, Woking There is 
now only one Dane Court Prep. School for 
Boys Sensible s oe in appropriate set- 
ting. Good food. Reas. fees. No eve prep. 
Alfted School (F. 1898). Prog. ¢ 
Day School, ages 3 & Recog 
Min. of Educ 6-acre premises ut 
Manor Wood, North End Rd. N.W.it 
N ONKTON Wyld School, Charroouth, 
4 Dorset. School Farm. TT. cows. All 
round practical and cultural educ. for boys 
and giris, 9-18. After S.C pup ils Preparec i for 
Univ. Principals: © arl and Eleanor Urban 
STai « oe RINE'S, Aimondsbur 
ed.; poacding: all ag 
Channe! ‘Welsh Hills. Vegetariar 
form diet P en ic ‘indie 
etc., R OOF M.A... and J 


MA 

ONT Se 

38/40 Eton Avenue, N.W.3. Primrose 4306 
j 


Elizabeth Paul. 
HE Middle Way in Education has been 
practised for the last 3 years with very 

promising results at a Preparatory Scho! for 

boys and girls on the Suffolk coast. Progressive 
methods have made for mental freedom with- 
out sacrificing good manners, a high standard 
of work and gencral cleanliness. Exceptionally 
ed. food and very pleasant background. Pine- 
woods & sea Prosp.: Sizewell Hall, Suffolk. 


y JENNINGTON School, Wetherby. (Ke- 
cog. Ministry.) 100 boys and girls, 8 18. 
A well-or ised pioneer schoo! with a whole- 
some, vigorous community life. Kenneth C. 
Baines, B.Sc 


London area 


group of "weekly boarders 


accepted 
Mary's Town and Country I 





328. 
“ __ ENTERTAINMENTS i 
SHAKESPEARE Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Season. Comm. 
March 24. Evags. 7.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
2.30. All seats bookable. 2s. 6d.-12s. 
AF! TS (Tem. 3334). Lst 2 dys. at S & 8. 
* * Spring at Marino.’ Wa. nxt 7. Fay 
Compton in “Intimate Relations.” Mems. 
JNITY. BUS. 5391. “* Here Goes! " Revue 
wiirey Parsons and Berkeley Fase. 
7.30. Mem. 2s 6d. _Adults only. 


/ERYMAN. Ham, 1525. Until March 
18: J. Gabin, M. Morgan in Carne’s 
** Quai des Brumes” (A). rom March 19: 
iommece Tati in “ Jour de Féte” and “ The 
ivate Life of the Gannets ” (U). 
EOPLE’ S Pal. Adv. 3331. Sun., Mar. 18 
7.30 “Open City "’ (A) (Italian). 
SHCHORS,” ** Along the Wild Trail” & 
Fedia Zaitsev’; Seviet Films at the 
Scala Theatre, W.1, 7.30, Mar. 27. Res.: 
Is. 6d., 2s., 3s., 4 SFS (N), 36 toe 
St., E.C.1. Book early! Please encl. s.a.e. 


jor The East and West Film Society and 
see the most outstanding films of Asia 
and the West. Annual subscription, 5s. Enrol 
now at 17 Irving St., Leicester Sq., W.C.2 
FuXM Societies—Peckham, Tooting and 

Woolwich show outstanding films, old and 
new, seldom shown elsewhere. Mod. memb. 
sub. Full details of any of these socs. from: 
1s Park Vista, SE.10. (GRE. 3344.) 

AURICE Hardy, Geoffrey Corbett, Colin 

Davis, Cecil James. Tues next, at 8. 
R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk St., Haymarket. 
Beethoven Cello Sonata in F, Brahms Clarinet 
Trio, Mozart Sonata for Cello and Bassoon, 
Ist perf. Malcolm Arnold Clarinet Sonatina. 
5s., 3s., at door, Chappell’s, agents, Director 
of Concerts: Nicholas Choveaux. 


Stuy AMITH Shafir. Rec Kingsway 

. Beethoven, Bach, Liszt, 
Chopin’ ares 29, 7.30 p.m. Tickets 3s. 6d., 
Ss., 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Ibbs & Tillett, 124 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 


HE Tudor S Singers will “present. a Recital 

or St. Marylebone Public Libraries, at 
Stern Hall, 33 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, 
on Mon., Mar. 19, at 8 p.m. Adm. free. 


SocTH Place Sunday Concerts. Mar. 
6.30. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
born. Robert Masters CGuariet 
Merrett. Mozart E fia’ Qn, 
Wordsworth Pf. Tr., Pi. ts in A, Op. ‘II4 
Quintet (The Trout). Adm. is. 
EXHIBITIONS 
ANYMED. comotets range of Facsimiles 
and Turnstile Prints on view at 11 Gt. 
Turnstile, wel (N.E. corner Lincoln's lee 
Fields) 9-6 and pi 4 mornings. 
CONTEMPORARY Art Society. Evening 
4 Party at Tate Gallery, April 30, 8 p.m.-11. 
Pre-view to Exhibition of enry Moore 
Sculptures and Drawings. Tickets 12s. be 
including refreshments. Applic. by members 
only to C.A.S., Tate Gallery, S.W.1. 
YONTEMPORARY Art Society. Anyone 
4 wishing to join should apply to C.A.S., 
Tate Gallery, S.W.1. nnual subs, frgm Ign. 
ANOVER Gallery, 324 St. George St., 
Hanover S ecent Paintings by 
Jeap Hugo & Victor 5 Ras Until April 7 
sce LPTURE by Giovanni Pisano, an ex- 
hibition of photographs Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St. James's Sq., S.W.1. Open till 
March 31. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admission free 
5 I St., 
Lowry. 


Memorial 
92nd 








Wil. 


Gallery, 30 
. Daily 


LEFEVRE 
4 Recent sag 7 «6 by L. 
)-1, 


10-5.30. Sats 
N W English Art Club at New Burlington 
4'N Galleries, O18 Burlington St. 10 Is 
ROA AND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork St. 

‘ auve Painting in France & Abroad. 
iam 10- 5.30, Sat. 1¢ 


RCHER Gallery, 303 Wea: urne Grove, 
W.ll Paintings & Drawings by Jan 
Saneion & George Hann. Till March 1 

10-5 a ee Sundays. 


AT The Arcade Gallery, Late Gothic and 
+\ Early Renaissance Paintings North of the 
Alps. March 8-31, 28, Old Bond St., W.1. 


EN Uri Art Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. 

“The Artist: Self Portrait and Environ- 
ment.” March 4-22. a Fri. 10 to 5, 
Sundays 2 to 5. Adm . fre 


MAEL BOROUGH, ear Bond St., 
4Vi Wi. French Masters—4th Series—Bon- 
nard, Daumier, Ingres, Pissarro, etc., & im- 


portant Degas bronzes. Diy. 10-5.30; Sat. 10-1. 1, 


]_EGER, 13 Old Bond St., daily 10-6, Sat. 
4 10-1 Paintings by Adrian Stokes 

> .B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, 

Open Assembly 10-5. Adm. Is. 
Marc eee , 
I RIGHTON: The 

Regency furniture. 
Sundays, 10-5 

IMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., W.1. 

lst London Exhibition of the Belgian 
painter, Jean-Jacques Gaillard 
i LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 
at 11 o'clock Mer. 18, 
“* Britain and America Now.’ 
lecture. Admission free 


Diy. 


ik St 1. 
Feb. 23- 
Royal Pavilion with 
Open daily including 


Conway Hall 
Sunday mornings 

K. Ratcliffe, 
* Questions after 


Entered as secu 





d-class 3} t 
Paris Garden 


NTRAL London Fabian Socie! Mon- 
day, March 19, 7.3 ee NTU, Club, 
12 Gt, Newport St., W.C.2. “* The Physical 
Outlook in Politics.” Fred Hoyle. 1s. 6d. 
FRICA To-day. Four lunch-hour meet- 
ings commencing March 19. Friends’ 
International Centre, 32 Tavistock uare, 


W.C.l. A. Ademola; Fenner Broc 

.P.; Ritchie Calder; Tom Driberg, M.P.; 
Catherine 
Sorensen 


Guy Routh; Reginald 
Sandwich lunch 
mtg. 1 p.m. Tickets 2s. 6d. (or 
four) including lunch. Details, 

mocratic ge 32 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1 (ABBey 


YERMAN eae? A pr 


Marshall; 
MP. 


‘otest meet- 
ing against German Rearmament will be 
held at — Hall, Grays Irin Rd., W.C.1. 
Mon., Mar 19, 8 p.m Doors open at 
7.30 p.m. emai Frank Byers, — 
(Chairman, Liberal Party), Dr. A. Co 
(President, Board of Deputies of British 
ews), Barnett Janner, M.P., F. Elwyn Jones, 
.P, Chairman: Lord Stansgate, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. All weic 


preerers TE of Contemporary Arts, 17/18 
Dover St., W.1. GRO. 6186. Current 
Exhibition Paintings from Haiti. Mar. 20. 
Programme of contemporary American 
eetry, arr. by David Gascoyne. Members 
and guests only. New members welcome. 


ToLSTOY. Ras = lect. 57 Dean St. 
y ar 7 (Shaw Soc.). 2s. 


RITISH-Polish Friendship Society (Tel. 
LANgham 6593). “ Warsaw—Poland Re- 
builds Her So ag Speaker: Mr. Arthur 
Ling, A.R.1.B.A. Chairman: Mr. Berthold 
Friday March 16, at 7.45 p.m. at 
WwW. 1. Arranged jointly with 
Polish C sultural” ‘Inst. All welcome. Refrs. 


RITISH- Rumanian F'’ship. Assocn. A Re- 
ception in Honour of the Rumanian 
Women Delegates to the _ International 
Women’s Day Conference will at 20 
Pont St., S.W.1, on Monday, March 19, at 
7.30 p.m, Members and friends are welcome 


yee SEA Labour Party. Wed., 21st, 8 
For Policy Brains Trust, 
Chenii Galleries (Town Hall), Kings Rd 
*ABIAN Society Fork Lunch. Nat. Trade 
Union Club, 12 Gt. wermers St., W.C.2 
March 21 at 12.45 Spkr. : Francis 
Williams. Price 2s. 3d Pay at the door. 


Y ENSINGTON Fabian Societ 

sion group <cre Mon., 3 

8 p.m. at a Arms, Abingdon Rd., 

W.8. S : A. Amponsah. 7 Gold 
Coast To-day can what it means to Africa.” 


IKOF. Norman Bentwich: “Life in Israel 

To-day.” Hampstead Ethical Soc., 783 
Finchiey Rd., Golders se a Cinema 
Bus stop), Sun., March 18 a 

NNUAL Marx Momocia 

Benjami: Farrington, 
Scholar cm Revolutionary,” 
‘Town Hall, Sunday, 
Chairman : A. Rothstein. 


Conway Discussion Circle. South Place 
A or Society Conway Hall, Red Lion 
wc eekly discussions in the Lib- 
Mar. 20, Archi- 
There a Middle 
Collection 


March 21, 
m. 


Discus- 
arch 19, at 


Tae Prof. 
arl arx: 


rary on Tucedays ar? 
bald Robertson, M A., 
Way?” Admission free 
DEACE with C ns na, 
Church Hall Pp Wanstead 
Lady teens Clarke, 
Sylvia Pankhurst, chair 


Trinity 
(Cent. 

Mac- 
Adm. free 


“ Exercise, Rest 
N 


Line). Norman 


Kenzie, 
HE Nature Cure Clinic 
& Relaxation,” Miss Hosali, 
M.Sc., Mon., March 19, 7.30 p.m., Friends 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. Adm. 2s 
ERSONALIST Group. Next Psychoiogy 
Lecture, 3rd week in move See N.S. & N 
YIRGINIA arg “ Purpose, Human 
or Divine?” At the — Church, 4a 
Inverness Place, Queensw W.2, Sunday, 
March 18 at 11 a.m 
HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, Sundays, 
m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. All 
welcome. Mar. 18: Great Renouncers 
AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Swami 
Ghanananda at Kingsway Hall, every 
Thursday, 7.30 p.m March 22 * The 
Resurrection of Jesus.” 
AMAKRISHNA Vedanta C€ Centre : Ramak- 
rishna Anniversary at ingsway Hall, 
Mar. 20, 7.15 p.m. Mr. Kenneth 
F.R.C.S., on “ Teachings of ae 
"; Sir John Stewart-Wallace, C.B., 
“Towards a World Religion.” All welcome, 


~ LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
___ TRAINING 


>X- SE RV ICE | E Movement for Peace 17 

Bishops Bridge Rd., London, W PAD. 

National Conference Battersea Town 

, March 24-25. All Organizations invited 

to send observers. Visitors Is pply above 

Sar —— ean Easter Conference: Beat- 

bb House, Dorking, Surrey. 

March ‘33- be “Can Local Government Sur- 

vive? ” Director: a D. Hughes. Charges: 

£3 15s./£3 10s. Apply: Schools Secretary, 
Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Str., 


~PANISH.—An intensive Vacation Course 
for students at all stages; March 27-March 
31. Details from: Educational Director, 
Hispanic Council, 4 Upper Berkeley St., W.1. 


Fhe New 


| VACATION “Course on “Wool. International 
Wool Secretariat. Tues., March 27, to 
mid-day, Sat., March 31, 1951, at the L.C.C 
Technical College for the Distributive Trades, 
London, W.C.2. A non-residential day course 
arranged by the Department of Education of 
the International Wool Secretariat mainly for 
men and women teachers of history, geo- 
graphy, economics, commerce, arts and crafts, 
science and domestic science in Primary and 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, Schools 
of Arts and Crafts, Teachers’ Training 
: » ote. A limited number of places 
reserved for other interested persons. 
Lectures, support’ by films and_filmstrips, 
will be given on; Wool Growing, Wool Mar- 
keting, Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufac- 
ture, History and Geography of Wool, Cloth 
Construction and Judgment, Science of the 
Wool se recent technical 
devel of Fashions in 
Wool. There will also be simple laboraiory 
work and SS of hand-spinning, 
hand-loom ‘weaving, etc certificate will be 
awarded to students who complete the course 
satisfactorily. Fee 10s. 6d. For further details 
and forms of a plication apply to: P. A. Wells, 
M.A., M.Sc., nee P., Director of Education, 
International Secretariat, Dorland 
House, 18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


CONOMICS., course 
planned tc principles of 
economic science. Evenings 7 / Pgs 
April 30. Fee 1 guinea. Enrol now or ask 
for further yo School of Economic 
Science, 11 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. Telephone 
Trafalgar 6415. . 


XPERIMENTS in Expression —Painting, 

Dancing, Drama, and Music-making week- 
ends at Braziers Park, Ipsden, Oxon, both for 
those who can a for those who think ay 
can't but would like to. Dance and Dram: 
March 30-April 1. Painting: April 6-8 (studio 
open 2 weeks for enthusiasts). Music: April 
13-15. Particulars from Secretary 


ONDON University and other exams. : 
University Correspondence College, 
founded 1887, prepares students for Entrance 
(Matric.), Inter. and Degree Exams. in Arts, 
Science, Econs., etc., Dip. in Public Admin., 
Social Studies; for General Certificate of Edu- 
cation (Ordinary and Advanced Levels), Ox- 
ford, Carnbridge and others, Professional Pre- 
lim. exams., Law, Civil Service, Local Govt., 
. UCC, is an Educational Trust not con- 
rimarily as a profit-makin — 
ees; instalments. Pros. Be 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, C ambclage. 


Soe be TAL | tuition for Gen. Cert. of Eduen. 

-amb., Northn.); Londen 
BA. spSe,, Bec Econ, LLB, De- 
grees; Law Exams., etc. Low fees. Prospectus 
from C. D. Parker, M.A, LL.D., Dept. 
VH92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Bu. 1894) 


NTERMEDIATE and_ Final Degree ex- 
aminations of Lo University in Arts & 
Science for Ist M.B. Details; Senior 
, St. Christopher's University College, 

8 Gloucester Ave., Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


'ULTURAL Holidays in the Tyrol, June, 

July, August, September. Co mbine a de- 
lightful Tyrolean Holiday in the Octz Tal 
with fascinating Study Courses in German 
Language and Literature; Austrian History, 
Art, Folk-lore, etc., under Faculty 
members of University of Innsbruck. Inclu- 
sive charge (14 days, 2lgns.; 21 days, 25¢ns.) 
covers all travel, hotels, meals, guides, lec- 
tures Write for leafiet 1951 Summer 
Courses.” Austria jee Agency, Ltd., 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


‘THE Isobel Cripps Centre teaches the con- 

scious elimination of faulty postural habits 

and over-tension by a method of proved value 

many states of physical ill-health and psy- 

chological disorder. Doctors’ and teachers’ 

enquiries specially welcome. 18 Lansdowne 
1. Tel.: Park 7222 


B* AM Shaw School of Drawing and Paint 
ing, Campden St., Kensington, W.8. Th 
competition for three annual i 
Scholarships of £50 and one Exhibition of ee 
all tenable for four years, will be held in April. 
Write Sec. for particulars before March 31. 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train- 

ing. Expert advice on careers. Individual 
care. Good posts found for all qualified stu- 
dents. Courses for Political, Hospital, Hotel 
and Library work; Journalism, pede enensy 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands and in 
Management. Special arrangements for gradua 
ates. Scholarships availabie Resident and 
day students accepted. Social amenities. New 
Course begins April ? 1951. Apply to J. 
W. Loveridge, M.A santab.), St. Godric’s 
page — § Gloss. 2 pee nace Rd., N.W.3 





Twelve-lecture 
explain basic 








A& Cc entre Bet Foreign Languages. Day and 
classes in tench, German, 
rte » Tealien for beginners and all grades. 
English For Foreign Visitors. Privy. Less. in 
all languages. Enrolment daily. +g mend 
free. Language Tuition Centre. 10 Por 
Street, Marble Arch, W.l. MAY. 4640, 3803, 
MEDIC AL Secretaryships, ~ Institutional 
4 Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hote’ 
Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk.-kprs., 
: Postal courses. Brochures a » BCC., 
ing C College, Brighton, 6 


utting: Tuition for tailors, 
wo eg ee Private lessons. 
Ceune Box 96 


I “OUCH-ty; 
lessons, 


ring Lease ed 12 t private 
helsea. Miss Sutton. FLA. 1493. 


Statesman and Nation, March 17, 1951 
__ LECTURE COURSES, etc. —continued — 
ODEL Millinery, private lessons. —_ 

who are interested to learn the ¢ 
thoroughly rs an expert should apply der 
details CUN. 

“aan SCHOOLS 
TJNIVERSITY of London. School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies. A 

Summer School of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Languages will be held at Crossmead 
Hall, Exeter, from July 28 to August 25, 
1951. Charge including tuition: S8gns. 
week. For full information apply 

Univ. of London, School of Slavonic ona — 
European Studies, w C.l. (MUS. 978 


*UMMER School, Brvanston. ne li- 
se Sept. Festival—Holiday—Teaching. 
Elisabeth Schumann, Gonzalo Soriano, Denis 
Matthews, William Glock, Earl of Harewood, 
Amadeus Quartet, Kalmar Orchestra (Cond., 
Roger Desormiere). Send stamp for prospec- 
tus (ready Mar. 21) to 29 Holland Villas Road, 
London, W.14. 

NNSBRUCK University International Sum- 

mer School at Mayrhofen in the Tyrol. Mag- 
nificent scenery, swimming, tennis, climbing 
and local tours. Dancing, ge emg and good 
company. Inclusive cost 23 London to 
London 32gns. Apply to lendicahs University 
Summer Courses, 145, New Bond St., London, 
W.1. Mayfair 0942. 


‘OPENHAGEN, Summer Courses on Dan- 

4 ish Life and Culture. For particulars 
apply Anglo- rig sh Students’ Bureau, 71/72 
Piccadilly, W. 

YAILING School & ~ camping hol. 
‘ Aug. in Devon. Canoes, dinghies, 4- & 9 
tonners. Four Winds, Highfield, Letchworth. 


SUMMER Courses in Sweden for English- 
~ speaking people. Social & Economic De- 
velopment in Sweden, Aug. 27-Sept. 11. 
Decorative Art & Architecture, Aug 
Aspects of Sweden To-day, Aug. 
Swedish for Foreigners, Aug. 1-8. Full pros- 
pectuses: The soot Institute, 49 Egerton 
c -rescent, London, S. . 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS — G 


THE St. ten s Secretariat undertakes all 
kinds of typing and duplicating, provides 
penn vshorthand-typists, on and per- 
and can ——— acilities in 
Whitehall The St. Stephen’s ‘aan. 38 
Parliament St., S.W. 1. WHI. 0606 & 2416. 
JUPLICATING by experts. Prom: 
cient. Mabel Eyles, 395 “Hornsey” Rd., 
London, N. 19. Archway’ 1765, 1, 
HE Hampst Dereed Socigerial 7 Ca 
cient work by inte nt typists. reful 
checking, speedy % rs for — 
cating, Mod. chgs. 1 Northeote 
Heath St., Hampstead, N.W.3. HAM. — 


during 


Effi- 








“A BBEY Secretarial wwe 157 Abbey 

* House, Victoria St., -1 (ABB. 3772) 
First-class typing. apk” bu (in 
colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 


“YPING and Duplicating by Ex; 
MSS., Plays, Testimonials, ete. Metro- 
politan Typewriting Office, 7 Stone e- 

Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C.2 _ CHA. 783 
SS /General Mrs. | 7? 
Roland Gdn W7 FRE. 916 
"TYPING: MSS. general. Miss Ross, 14 
Beechcroft Court, N.W.11. MEA 


N SS. neatly, accurately typed. Miss Master- 
son, 77 Liverpool Rd., Chester 
C *YOMPETENT Typewriting Service. 
MSS. Commercial documents, etc. 
Moderate fees MAI. 


peccable work. 
N ILDRED. Furst— Typewriting of every 
4 description undertaken under personal 
supervision, by careful and intelligent typists 
Express service if desired. Duplicating 24 
hours. Special checking service for theses 
Translations. 267 Goldhurst Terrace, London, 





typing ih 
Ss 

14 

1333 


Lit 


Im- 
2659 


>) ANK Secretarial Service: MSS, accurately 

d. Novels, theses 7 days. Careful 

chkng., Dpictg. Transls. all langs. re terms 
4 Queensborough Terrace, W.2 . 8600 
LL kinds typing, duplicating. a 
Prompt, first-class serv emporary 
secretaries available Mc odeunte terms 
Dagmar pocwenatm Bureau, 3 Huggin Hill, 


E.C.4 

Jt AN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensington 

Church St., London, 8. WEStern 5809 


JEW duplicating and typing service 3 

colour art work with cartoons, etc., for 
club bulletins, programmes and tickets 
Typing, editing, translation and correspond- 
ence in French, German and Italian. Belsize 
Secretarial Service. Primrose 9123 


STELLA Fisher por 15, Strand, W.c?2. 
7 All office staff— and temp. Typing, 
Duplctg. o a8 ans! lations. ow HI. ‘3501 GG lin 


ITERARY typing, 7 1g, 7-day service all } MSs 

4 4-day emergency service for urgent work. 
Articles/short stories, etc., by return. Dic- 
tating machine service. Duplicating (24-hour 
service), indexing, editing, proof reading, cata- 
loguing, etc. Transins. (all languages). Quali- 
fied Secretaries at short notice. Secretarial 
Aunts, 324/5 High Holborn, W.C.1. HOL. 

5831. Also Pantiles Chambers, 87 High St. 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255 
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